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Courage. 


F we were to say that the men of Merry England are coura- 
geous, would not all nations say the same of themselves ? 

But if the men of Merry England were not courageous, England 
would have ceased to be merry long ago. Herodotus tells us 
that the Mysians were not courageous; and that to be conquered 
by Mysians was the lot only of cowards. The “prey of the 
Mysians” was a proverb and a reproach. It may be doubted 
whether the Mysians were a merry people. If they were 
unwarlike through luxury, softness, and effiminacy, they cer- 
tainly were not merry, for mirth is the joyousness of high and 
manly natures; and such natures only are courageous. Let 
any man travel through Midland England, full of waving corn- 
fields, pastures watered by brimming streams, where cattle are 
grazing and sheep are feeding; with its green woodlands, its 
bright and busy towns, its peaceful and sheltered homesteads ; 
and after filling his eye and his thoughts with these visions of 
fruitfulness, quiet, and security, let him call to mind Landseer’s 
two pictures in the National Gallery, of “ Peace” and “ War.” Our 
chalk cliffs looking down calmly on the blue sea, and the groups 
of children and lambs, with flowers, and the rusty dismounted 
carronade, tell the secret of Merry England. The cottage in 
flames, its casements shattered, the vine, and the honeysuckle, 
and the roses torn from the walls, the dying horse, and the dead 
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COURAGE. | 


soldier in the beauty and power of youthful manhood, all grouped 
and crushed into one gaze of horror, tell what Midland Eng- 
land might be to-morrow if Englishmen were not courageous. 
It is not easy to say when England became merry, or why it 
scot the name. There were certainly periods of its history, 
and long tracts of time, when there could have been but little 
mirth in England. There was little mirth when, as Carlyle 
says, our Saxon forefathers of the Heptarchy were cutting 
each other into meat for crows and kites, nor when the Danes 
ravaged the Thames and the Humber, nor in the reign of 
the Red King, nor of King John, nor in the Wars of the 
Roses, nor when Henry the Eighth was King ; when, then, did 
its merriness begin, and why was it merry? It is not easy 
to say. . 

But it is not hard to say what would damp our mirth and 
quench our merriment. We are told that there are cities and 
plains in Germany which have never revived since the Thirty 
Years’ War. The cities have not been rebuilt, and the battle- 
fields bear no corn to this day. No foreign foot has trodden 
down England for ages. Nor can it, if we be true to God and 
to ourselves. If we fail in either of these fidelities, nothing, 
however unimaginable to our boastfulness and self-confidence, 
may not come upon us inan hour. Our fidelity to God consists 
in acknowledging Him as our Lawgiver and our Supreme Judge : 
our fidelity to ourselves will consist in the courage of our people. 
What, then, is courage? The Greeks had two names for it: 
the one signifying the completeness of all virtues, and yet signify- 
ing also the one virtue of courage ; the other signifying exclu- 
sively the specific quality of courage. But both these words were 
derived from roots which signify the masculine character or 
manhood. The Romans called it virtue, which also has two 
senses: the one describes the completeness of personal 
excellence; the other expresses the special excellence of 
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boldness and fortitude. Here again the root is the conception 
of man and manhood. But none of these are equivalent with 
courage. They signify chiefly bravery and boldness in en- 
countering danger as in war, or fortitude in bearing pain and 
suffering. This is rather a physical quality of fearlessness and 
endurance, such as the ages of rude conflict and constant 
warfare elicited and trained in chiefs and warriors, The root 
of courage gives to it a deeper and highersense. It is a word 
of later origin and seems to belong to the Latin race. 

The Italians called it Coraggio, or greatness of heart; the 
Spaniards, Corage; the French, Courage, from whom we have 
borrowed it. And we understand it to mean manliness, bravery, 
boldness, fearlessness, springing not from a sense of physical 
power, or from insensibility to danger or pain, but from the 
moral habit of self-command, with deliberation, fully weighing 
present dangers, and clearly foreseeing future consequences, 
and yet in the path of duty advancing unmoved to its execu- 
tion. 

In the Greek and Latin worlds the idea of power and force 
predominated ; in the modern, the moral greatness of passive 
immobility and ‘inflexible constancy prevails over the lower 
conceptions of force and fortitude. The highest conception of 
fortitude is weakness conquering by suffering, and power 
conquered by inflexible endurance of pain and wrong. And 
this can never be achieved by the strength of the arm, or by 
the insensibility of the brain, but by the greatness of the heart. 
Courage is not a muscular but a moral virtue. The great 
Exemplar is divine: this has changed the ideas and the 
language of mankind. 

Courage, then, is a quality of the heart. We say, Be of 
good heart, to those who are down-hearted or faint-hearted. It 
is a matter of self-command. It may be acquired by discipline, 
and it must be sustained by the will. This is not so with physical 
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courage. They who have it have no need of encouragement, 
and they who have it not by no encouragement, as we say, can 
be made courageous, <A strong body is sometimes united to a 
weak mind, and nothing can cast out its fear. But a weak 
body united to a strong mind may carry all before it. The 
coward in the Clan Quhele was beyond all reasoning. Fear 
reigned over him. This panic fear is involuntary. The will 
cannot control it. It is a disease of the moral and physical nature. 
The word “apprehensive” is often used as equivalent to fearful, 
because the mind is quick to apprehend or to perceive all the 
dangers of the present, and to foresee all the dangers of the 
future. Courage does not consist in ignorance of danger, nor 
in undervaluing the risks before us, and the power of our antago- 
nists. It carefully measures all dangers and calculates all 
risks, and is inclined even to suppose them greater than they 
seem to be, and yet, after all, it calmly gathers itself up to await 
the shock, or even to go onward to meet it. 

The noblest examples of this which the world has ever seen, 
were those who in every age have laid down their lives for their 
faith, They were not only men hardened in warfare or in 
public life, but the gentlest and meekest and most yielding in 
all other things. They were also women of every condition, 
simple and refined ; or they were boys manly in faith, or girls 
with a martyr’s constancy, In all these it was the fortitude of 
the heart, calm, collected, and inflexible. The martyrdom of 
St. Peter, St. Lawrence, St. Sebastian, have been reproduced 
in St. Thomas of Canterbury, Cardinal Fisher, and the martyred 
Bishops of Japan. The martyrdom of women and of children, as 
st. Catherine, St. Agnes, St. Pancratius, have been renewed in the 
poor missionary sisters and their catechumens, who died for the 
Christian faith in Corea and in China. This is the courage not 
only of heroes but of saints, and we look at it afar off. Yet 
its elements are the same in every age—that is to say, a clear 
conscience, a sense of duty, and self-command. <A clear con- 
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science, or a conscience that has no blot to hide, is the first 
condition of courage. 
“ Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa.” 
“Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles : infested minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets.” 

Men may have the desperation of Macbeth ; but desperation 
is not courage, for courage is full of hope and conscious recti- 
tude. Even physical courage fails when moral courage is 
palsied ; for physical courage is only a weapon which moral 
courage wields. There must next be a sense of duty, the 
mission of an apostle, the fidelity of a Christian, the loyalty 
of a subject, the chivalry of a soldier—all these and the duty 
of each in the manifold lot and conditions of life, create an 
end for which to live and die. 

Add to these the habit of self-command. Courage does 
not consist in the absence of fear, but in the subjugation of 
fear. Some of the bravest of men have had the most intense 
perception of danger, and the most sensible apprehension of 
its fatal consequences. But fear has not swayed them to the 
right or to the left. They have not swerved from the direct 
path into the dangers which they both foresaw and feared. 
The agitation of the nerves, and the beating of the heart, and 
the trembling of the frame are no signs of cowardice. The 
brave man and the coward are alike in this, that both feel this 
passive physical emotion. But the brave and the coward differ 
in the result. The brave man conquers his fears, and the 
coward is conquered bythem. A Spanish king was reproached 
for trembling before a battle. He said, “My body trembles 
at the dangers into which my spirit will carry it.”. The highest 
courage in a soldier is said to be the standing still under 
fire without returning it. It is the self-command of duty 
in obedience to authority. In a forlorn hope, there is the 
excitement of action and the forgetfulness of self which comes 
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from it. But to stand under fire, still and motionless, is a 
supreme act of the will. Such also was the wonderful obedience 
of the men who, on the deck of the ill-fated Lirkenhead, stood 
shoulder to shoulder in line while the ship was sinking. All 
was over, effort was useless, disorder would only hasten the 
end. To submit in the perfection of order and obedience was 
the highest moral act, implying submission and the supremacy 
of duty. Such is the courage of soldiers and scamen. It 1s 
a military courage in war with armies or with storms. 

Courage is also signally shown in the exposure of life for 
the saving of life from danger of fire or of water. Fvery fire 
brigade has its roll of heroes and of deeds well done in daring 
the violence of fire. And no nobler record of human courage 
the world has ever known than is written down every year 
upon our shores in the life-boat service. In both these kinds 
of courage the physical and the moral courage are united and 
sustained in the highest degree. It seems invidious to com- 
pare when such heroic bravery reaches the highest point ; but 
if possible the prolonged resolution of buffeting for hours to 
and fro on a tempestuous sea demands a self-command not for 
a single act of daring, but for a continuous energy of fearless 
self-sacrifice which can nardly be equalled by any transient 
actions howsoever heroic. In heroism both are equal: in con- 
tinuance they must be unequal. 

Another form of courage is political—that is, to withstand 
public opinion, and the cevzwm ardor prava jubentium. ,There 
are men brave in war who shrink from popular animosity. Some 
statesmen go down the stream ; others are aiways breasting it, 
and going up against the tide. 

The greatest moral cowards are demagogues. They flatter 
the people and float along upon the prejudice or ignorance of 
the majority. They are afraid of going against it, for fear of 
losing its favour or its good will. Their whole career is a 


simonia lingu@, a courting of popularity, and a purchasing 
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applause by words of adulation, and by the suppression of 
unpopular truths which they ought to declare and to defend. 

There is also a special courage necded for defence of 
moral and religious truth in these later days. The world does 
not rack the body. But it has moral racks and Little-ease in 
refined perfection, Some men in these matters are always on 
the unpopular side, always in opposition to popular prejudice ; 
not from crotchets or perversity, but because they see beyond 
their day, or discern dangers not as yet perceived, or hav 
inherited truth of which others have been robbed. They 
cannot be silent for the truth’s sake. The love of their 
country compels them to bear their witness. The blandest 
treatment they receive is to be treated as dreamers, enthusiasts, 
or soft-heads. They are told that they have no logic, and 
that their arguments are beneath contempt. This is the 
talk of the wiseacres who are always many and always 
infallible. But there is no great trial of courage here. There 
are heavier and sharper in store for every man who opposes 
popular opinion in defence of unpopular truth. It is a light 
kind of courage that fails before ridicule, and yet some men 
otherwise strong are weak enough to desert both truth and 
justice for fear of ridicule. Every witness for truth must expect 
St. Stephen’s lot. He will be pelted with stones by offended 
pride, arrogant prejudice, disappointed ambition, defeated 
scheming. If a man can stand under this fire without 
returning it, he is a good soldier of Truth; and Truth is a 
good captain, who always wins at last. 

Are we then a courageous people? What form of courage 
for the faith or for the battle-field is wanting in Ireland? What 
self-command and inflexible persistence in duty can surpass the 
courage of the people of Scotland ? What shall an Englishman 
say of the people of England ? We may leave it to our enemies 
to answer for us. We are well abused, and criticised, and railed at 
by foreign nations, but no one has ever said that Englishmen are 
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cowards. They tell us that we are slow and never ready, 
over-confident, and wanting in the sharp look-out which pre- 
pares for danger ; that we continually pay dear for our dull- 
ness and want of foresight, but that after disasters, and in spite 
of an almost stupid improvidence, we pull ourselves together, 
and break through the greatest straits and losses. This is not 
the bearing of the Mysians. It will be enough for -us to make 
another answer, and that answer shall be a question. What 
has built up the British Empire ?. In one word, the courage of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, the inheritance of the 
courage of Britons and Celts, and Saxons, and Scandinavians, 
and Danes, and Normans. These races have left their 
mark upon the world. Of our British forefathers, Shakespeare 


says :— 
“Our countrymen 

Are men more ordered than when Julius Czesar 

Smiled at their lack of skill, but found their courage 

Worthy his frowning at.” 
So much for the Britons, Aristotle says of the Celts, that they 
feared neither “ earthquakes nor waves.” We have been lately 
told that the British Navy is the heirloom of Scandinavian 
sea-kings, that Nelson was a Viking with a Scandinavian 
patronymic. The Saxons, a conquering race on land, were 
not seafaring, and it needed three sea voyages to gain an 
earldom. Of Danish hardihood and Norman conquest we have 
had proof enough. From such a confluence of courages, as 
Shakespeare would say, we might well look for an Imperial 
race. The conflicts which have made England, Ireland, 
and Scotland one, are a long record of courage in all its 
kinds and degrees. It is energy and hardihood of heart 
and will that has added the plantations of America, the 
Islands of the West Indies, the Dominion of Canada, the 
Colonies of South Africa, the Continent of Australia, the 
Islands of New Zealand and of Ceylon, and the vast 
Empire of India, stretching east, west, and north over two 
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hundred and fifty millions of men. This structure is not 
the work of weak hearts or feeble hands. The Egyptians 
boasted that no free-born Egyptian laboured to rear the 
Pyramids; we may boast, if boasting were not a sign of 
folly, that none but free-born men have reared the British 
Empire. It is a great edifice, built up by centuries of man- 
hood and intelligence, and force of will and _ sustained 
energy. It must be acknowledged with shame that fraud and 
cruelty and injustice have tarnished its beginnings. But as 
it now subsists it is a reign of law and of justice. Individuals 
in civil or military authority may abuse their power, and have 
abused it, but the Empire is a work not of the will of man, but 
of a Will that overrules all human wills, and binds them in the 
path of His Supreme Wisdom. It is not only the massiveness 
of the world-wide structure which is full of wonder, but this 
Imperial power has perched itself, as it were, on crags, on coigns 
of vantage, which by their smallness show the greatness of the 
power they represent—Heligoland off the coast of Germany, 
Jersey off the coast of France, Gibraltar on the very soil of Spain, 
Malta in the straits of Italy and of the East, the Falkland 
Islands in the South Atlantic, Borneo in Polynesia, Hong 
Kong in the Chinese Empire, what are all these but tokens of 
the self-reliance of a great and courageous people ? 
** No jutting frieze 


Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed.” 


Take once more the Indian Empire. We came as deliverers 
of the millions of Hindoos from the Mahomedan_ yoke. 
We have a hundred and fifty sovereign Princes under our 
Imperial sway. They were in old times in perpetual and 
internecine war. We have imposed the Pax Britannica. They 
were in constant civil wars of succession, in which every one of 
Royal blood, with true Oriental policy, was in turn destroyed by 
the pretenders and usurpers of the sovereign name. We have 
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reduced the succession to a judicial award. We found the 
reign of arbitrary will ; we have imposed the reign of law. The 
natives acknowledge that our sway is at least even and Just. 
We do not as an I'mpire inflict domestic wrongs, which is more 
than Englishmen can say of their foreign or even of their 
English Kings. If we have not done more, we have at least 
established a sway and rule of the natural law of justice and 
mercy. If this were withdrawn for a moment the old anarchy 
would rush in upon the old chaos, with all the muitiplied 
powers of destruction with which we have armed it. We 
have not made India Christian ; but we have lifted it in the 
scale of human civilization. Lmpires do not convert men 
to Christianity; but under the material structure of the Imperial 
power of Rome, the Apostles and their successors created a 
Christian world, and under the world-wide Empire of Britain 
a new Christian world is rising to repair the ruin of the old. 
This is not the work of a race without a courage, which is 
masculine, grave, and fearless in its effort, but calm and bright, 
and merciful and merry, like the song of its legions and its 
sailors, its reapers and its little children, in the green hamlets 
of the heart of England. | 

This great Empire is one link in the chain which draws 
out the history of the world. It is our responsibility and our 
day of visitation. If we have not the courage to keep it up, 
we shall deserve the shame of cowardice, if we give it up. And 
in the day in which we betray our trust to the millions under our 
sway, the energy which goes out of England, and Ireland, and 
scotland, will find no training-ground for high and just deeds 
in civilization, and, if the stern necessity arise, in warfare. Our 
expansive powers, if checked, will fall in upon themselves, and 
become turbulent and insular and selfish. Empires spring from 
an Imperial race, and generate an Imperial mind. England will 
cease to be merry, if it ever be shut up in its own four seas, as 
Holland is ditched in by its dykes. Even the click of the 
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spinning jenny will slowly die, and the voice of England will 
be saddened. A clear.conscience, and a sense of duty and 
self-command make a great and Imperial people, and in the 
homesteads of such a people there will be no fear, but peace 
and justice, confidence, courage, and mirth. 


HENRY EDWARD, CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 
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Anthony Trollope. 


NTHONY TROLLOPE'S autobiography is one of the 
most sincere books of that doubtful, partial, and various 
series which includes St. Augustine’s “ Confessions” and Rous- 
seau’s, Carlyle’s “Reminiscences” and Lamartine’s. Its sincerity is 
proved by the unconsciousness of its limitations, by the honesty 
of its self-satisfaction and the manliness of its humility. When 
the writer is telling us profoundly interesting and significant things 
of his own life as a man and an author, he does so in the same 
tone as he uses in some flat, mediocre, and at times puerile 
criticisms on contemporary novelists; and this is a tone of 
moderation and certainty, of modesty and _ infallibility, which 
has all the charm always belonging to indeliberate self-revela- 
tion. 

All the English races read Anthony Trollope’s novels, and 
found in them that most perfect rest and recreation which is 
yielded by art that pleases the taste and respects the intelli- 
gence of a reader, but makes no call on any of his emotions— 
not even on that of enthusiasm for his author's skill. If the 
books were a little dull, they were dull books which every one 
read from cover to cover. They were dull as dear life is dull 
—with a dulness of which no one has ever wearied or will 
ever weary, Ict the preachers say what they may. Perhaps, 
indeed, Trollope will be accounted as the last of a certain group 
of writers whose work was part of a nation’s necessary recrea- 
tion. Wherever we decide to place him, according to the 
qualities of his powers, we are bound to place him somewhere 
in that group. Nothing can detach him from Dickens and 
Thackeray and George Eliot. He may not be their equal. 
But he is with them ; some touch of equality, therefore, there 
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must be between them and him, for no man enters without 
right into that small company. 

A man of surprising limitations, who treated the young 
people of his love-stories with the unpenetrating observation of 
kindly casual acquaintance, whose mature years were occupied 
with tracing the stories of mediocre young women and in 
balancing the probabilities of their wavering loves, who drew 
the passions of hatred and revenge (when he touched them) as 
inefficiently as does the artist who fails to get action into his 
figures—Anthony Trollope limited himself still further by 
the limitations of his public. For instance, after his first and in 
most respects his best work, “ The Macdermots,” with the other 
Trish novel which followed it, failed to win a public which desired 
to hear of only familiar things, he turned from the country and 
the people he knew and drew so well, to invent the facts and 
figures of English provincial life; and if he felt a pang he 
certainly expresses none. So in the little lessons of morality 
which it pleased him to teach. He gave to his public the 
wholesome and comfortable doctrine which they expected. 
When a dignitary of the Church wrote to remonstrate with him 
for introducing the incident of a wife vacillating in her conjugal 
faith, he had the self-respect to reply that he had done in _ his 
novel what his correspondent did constantly if not in the pulpit 
at least from the Communion table; nevertheless he dealt no 
more in such doubtful matters. With regard to the methodical 
habits of work in which he trained himself—250 words every 
quarter of an hour, and three hours’ writing to be done every 
day before breakfast—the peculiar limitations of his mind made 
him intolerant of the thought that every and any other writer 
could not work thus, in cold blood, unstimulated by the chances 
of a day, untouched by the wildness which Emerson says is the 
“flower of the mind.” 

Trollope’s boyhood resembled Dickens’s in this, that it was 
afflicted with the unchildish sorrows of poverty—not the 
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poverty of hunger, but the poverty of shame. With hunger, 
alas! and its simple clementary pain, many a little one is 
stricken; but shame is alien to the heart of a child—the shame 
of bad clothes and of unpaid bills. It is horrible that a child 
should know suffering so unsimple and so unnatural as this. 
And how shall we regard those who made Trollope endure it— 
not the unlucky father who so mismanaged finances, but the 
master who taunted him and the schoolfellows who banished 
him from their play? Cruelty in a clergyman and respect for 
money in schoolboys! Certainly there are vices which are as 
abhorrent to Nature as some sorrows are grievously strange to 
her. In Dickens’s case there was not the gentle position 
which made Anthony Trollope’s sufferings of shame so acute. 
The poor little boy who was doomed to work at the labelling 
of pots of blacking deplored his loss of the small education of 
which his ardent mind had tasted ; but Trollope suffered from 
the paralyzing scorn of his equals ; he had no wish to learn— 
no desire except for the kindness and companionship of the 
vulgar ruffans who despised him. With his own simple dignity 


he tells us: 


“T was never able to overcome—or even to attempt to over- 
come—the absolute isolation of my school position. Of the 
cricket-ground or racket-court I was allowed to know nothing ; 
and yet I longed for these things with an exceeding longing. 
.... Something of the disgrace of my schooldays has clung 
to me all through life. Not that I have ever shunned to speak 
of them as openly as I am writing now; but that, when I have 
been claimed as schoolfellow by some of those many hundreds 
who were with me either at Harrow or at Winchester, I have 
felt that I had no right to talk of things from most of which I 
was kept in estrangement.” 


During the worst part of this untimely trial the mother— 
a touch from whose hands would have done much to lessen 
the misery of appearances—was in America, on a mission 
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which seems to have been an inspiration of the father of the 
family : 


“He had an idea that money might be made by sending 
soods— little goods, such as pin-cushions, pepper-boxes, and 
pocket-knives—out to the still-unfurnished States; and my 
mother conceived that an opening might be made for my 
brother Henry by erecting some bazaar or extended shop in 
one of the Western cities. Whence the money came I do not 
know, but the pocket-knives and the pepper-boxes were bought, 
and the bazaar built. I have seen it since in the town of 
Cincinnati—a sorry building! .... I fancy she lost all the 
money which may have been embarked in that speculation.” 








On her return Mrs. Trollope wrote her American book, for 
which her son claims a notable influence in the mending of the 
transatlantic manners of that period. At the same time, he 
asserts that she had no capacity for judging of the prospects 
and politics of America, that no one could have been less 
adapted by Nature for the task of learning whether a nation was 
in a way to thrive. Some theoretic Republicanism, and even 
Communism, with which Mrs. Trollope had trifled in the refugee 
circles of London, were inconsequently dispelled by what struck 
her as the ugliness of domestic customs in the great Republic. 
Whether her own manners in giving her hosts her impressions 
with a frankness which was, at least in the French sense, brutal, 
were such as might set an example of mellower civilization, 
is of course open to question. Her volumes, says her son, 
“were very bitter, but they were very clever, and they saved the 
family from ruin.” 

Mrs. Trollope’s authorship began late in her life, but it was 
not taken up with a half-heart. Here she had found the way 
of rescuing husband and children, and she never forsook it. 
Her novels are now forgotten, but they were conspicuous in 


their day, and they were the work of a rare spirit—a spirit 
perhaps unique among women. “Of the mixture of joviality 
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and industry which formed her character it is almost impossible 
to speak with exaggeration. The industry was a thing apart, 
kept to herself. She was at her table at four in the morning, 
and had finished her work before the world had begun to be 
aroused. But the joviality was all for others.” What her 
labour did was undone by her husband’s ill fortune. Twice she 
set up a household which was twice broken up. At last the 
family went into exile at Bruges. There, for the third time, 
Mrs. Trollope garnished and put in order a home. The third 
was the last time, for soon the father and a son and a daughter 
lay dying of consumption in that house together, and this 
raliant woman was day-nurse and night-nurse, and wrote her 
novels at the pillows of the sick. The hands that tended 
husband and children gained their bread. When she stopped 
writing, at seventy-six, she had produced 114 volumes. The 
last days of Anthony Trollope’s father were occupied in the 
futile task of compiling an “ Encyclopedia Ecclesiastica,” which 
was to contain all ecclesiastical terms and the denominations 
of every fraternity of monks and every order of nuns, with all 
their subdivisions. He did his curious work with no direct 
access to any library, with few references at hand. At his 
death three numbers out of eight had been published by sub- 
scription—three numbers now forgotten among the piles of 
literary failures ; poor ruins gone to pieces before the building 
was complete. He was a man of excellent education and 
capacity, who had been a fellow of New College, and kept his 
love of the classics fresh throughout the barbarous troubles of 
his life. Another thing which he never abandoned was the 
violent temper that estranged his children from him, and that 
descended, with the modifications of good humour and good 
health, to his son. There are just now in the fersonnel of 
English literature two or three curious discrepancies between 
tone in manner and tone in writing. Conspicuous instances, 
which it would be intrusive to name, will be in every reader's 
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mind. But no disaccord could be stranger than that between 
the stormy bearing and overwhelming voice of Anthony Trol- 
lope and his art, which occupied itself with little girls and little 
bishops. 





The future novelist beguiled the sadness of youth with 
habitual castle-building, making himself, of course, the hero of 
his dreams-—a hero who was neither a king nor an Antinous, 
but a clever person, of whom beautiful young women were fond. 
“And I strove to be kind of heart, and open of hand, and noble 
in thought, despising mean things.” The happiness which the 
facts of life refused him, and the interest which he certainly did 
not find in an education confined entirely to a very little Latin 
and Greek, and not comprising the art of writing an ordinary 
letter in English, were yielded to him by this practice of day- 





dreaming, in which, of course, he developed that capacity for 
fiction which made his fame. The habit was continued into 
the life which followed schooldays, when Anthony Trollope, 
abandoning perforce the hope of a college career, was sent into 
the Post Office, a lonely youth, taken—in the days before 
competitive examinations—into the public service on no merit 
whatever, but purely on the interest of his friends. His duties 
were evidently light ; écarté passed an hour or two after lunch ; 
and he frankly declares, ‘the conduct of some of us was very 
bad.” Though Anthony Trollope’s own conduct was not in 
any serious sense bad, it was not until long afterwards that he 
entered with any heart into Post-Office work. The country 
did not profit much from his first six or seven years, which to 
himself poverty made hard and bitter. 

The first good fortune in Anthony Trollope’s career came 
with his Post-Office employment in Ireland, whither he went 
with a thoroughly bad official character, quite unjustly given, 
and happily redeemed. His enormous natural energy now first 
had play. In three years he married, and between the day of 


his engagement and the happy day of his marriage he wrote 
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the first volume of his first novel, a beginning deferred for some 
nine years through sheer idleness and lack of heart. It is 
interesting to see how the first touch of happiness set the 
thought flowing and the hand to work :— 
* How natural is joy, my heart !” 
The first book was entrusted to Mrs. Trollope, who was 
accustomed to deal with publishers, but it was agreed that she 


need not read the MS, :— 


“T knew that she did not give me credit for the sort of 

cleverness necessary for such work. I could see in the faces 
and hear in the voices of those of my friends who were around 
me—my mother, my sister, my brother-in-law, and, I think, my 
brother—that they had not expected me to come out as one of 
the family authors. . . . . My father had written much—those 
long ecclesiastical descriptions—quite unsuccessfully ; my mother 
had become one of the popular authors of the day; my brother 
had commenced, and had been fairly well paid for his work; my 
sister, Mrs. Tilley, had also written a novel. . . . . I could per- 
ceive that this attempt of mine was felt to be an unfortunate 
aggravation of the disease,” 
The book was published on the cheerful system of half- 
profits, and it was twelve years before the new novelist received 
for literary work any payment which afforded a noticeable 
increase to his income. 

Throughout his autobiography the writer speaks of his own 
successes, as it seems to me, with scanty appreciation of the 
ereatness and distinction of his popularity. There is obviously 
the inevitable reticence of a man who is writing of the effect of 
his own powers ; yet, besides this, one detects a certain candid 
ignorance of some of the pleasantest facts that followed the 
publication of such books as “The Warden” and “ Doctor 
Thorne’—how all the good sense and good taste of the reading 
world were on his side, and how lasting was the victory ; for, 
to many minds, there is something of delicacy in the early 
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Barchester novels which some later stories lacked or partly 
lacked. Then, too, Anthony Trollope had not yet begun the 
serics of love-stories in which a maiden between two lovers 
alternates with a youth between two mistresses. But that 
leading idea—such as it is—of vacillation in matrimonial 
choice was soon to assert itself. Already, in 1850, a comedy, 
called “The Noble Jilt,” had been written and had been sum- 
marily refused by an experienced stage-manager. 

“This was a blow that I did feel. The neglect of a book is 


a disagreeable fact which grows upon an author by degrees. 


There is no special moment of agony—no stunning violence of 
condemnation . ... but I accepted the judgment loyally, and 
said not a word on the subject to any one.” 


“The Noble Jilt,’ in after years, supplied the plot of “Can 
you Forgive Her ?’—and then the incident, treated gently and 
trivially, with no insight into problematic feeling, but merely 
an observation of obvious motives, seemed somewhat to get 
the mastery of the author. Nowhere in all his frank com- 
ments on his own work does he allude to this recurrence of 
one situation—a sign, perhaps, that he was more aware of it 
than he liked to be. The Barchester novels were conceived at 


Salisbury, on a chance visit :— 


“T never lived,” says the novelist, “in any cathedral city 
except London, never knew anything of any close, and at that 
time had enjoyed no peculiar intimacy with any clergyman. 
My archdeacon, who has been said to be life-like, and for whom 
I confess that I have all a parent’s fond affection, was, I think, 
the simple result of an effort of my moral consciousness. .... 
As far as I can remember, I had not then even spoken to an 
archdeacon.” 


I have lingered so long over the significant and most 
interesting beginnings that my space will not let me follow the 
now brilliantly prosperous novels in their order. But a few 
words may be said as to Anthony Trollope’s judgment of his 
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own stories and figures. With most of his books he declares 
himself moderately pleased, considering plots of little moment, 
and the life-like quality of the characters all important. 
Obviously there is life and life. It is one thing to make 
us know a man as we know men in the trivial intercourse of 
the world, to keep the unity which involves no problem of his 
mind, to preserve the individuality of a simple surface ; and it 
is another thing to keep the same unity and nature entire 
throuch the complexities of character scarchingly studied. It 
will be generally admitted that Anthony Trollope’s life-like 
persons were life-like in the sense first mentioned. Of his 
heroines he made so much and seemed so fond, that the 
sympathetic reader was wont to feel in a manner compelled to 
consider them very important; and some will be a little 
grieved at finding that the author himself had no special 
admiration for Lily Dale, but considered her unreasonable in 
her refusal of her second lover. Nor need the reader of “The 
Way we Live Now” have made any efforts to like that hard 
young woman, Henrietta, for her creator did not love her, 
though he thought he had succeeded with Mrs, Hurtle, her 
rival, the description of whose beauty is, to the reader’s mind, 
so singularly lacking in charm, Indeed, a want of gaiety and 
tenderness is almost everywhere apparent in the women of 
these novels, especially in the dialogues, which are full of 
obstinate and sententious little retorts, by no means fascinating. 
On the other hand, the coldness with which, in three or four 
of his stories, the author seemed to treat the noble character 
of Plantagenet Palliser is fully made amends for in the Auto- 
biography. And thus there is throughout a general rectifica- 
tion and comparison of impressions between author and 
reader, which is perhaps unparalleled in the literature of 
fiction, and very amusing. And one of the most interesting 
facts which come to light is that Anthony Trollope had little 
confidence in his own humour. He is candid over the failure 
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of a most dreary satire on shopkeeping enterprise, entitled 
“Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” which was one of his contribu- 
tions to the Cornhill in its early years. The one case in which 
he makes a direct claim to humorous success is that of 
“The Claverings.” Assuredly that claim is absolutely just. 
Sophie Gordeloup, and her little business with the bank- 
notes, and her whole interview with Captain Boodle, closing 
with her cheerful echoing of his curse upon his uncle’s little 
property in Warwickshire—“ With all my heart.  D 
Warwickshire, and the leetle property, and the uncle; and the 
leetle nephew, and the Iectle nephew, and the lectle nephew !” 
All this is not only excellent comedy, but laughter-compelling 
fun, such as is not to be found elsewhere in the same author’s 





novels. 
There must be many who will agree with me that the 


creator of Mrs. Proudie takes an unfair advantage of his readers 
when he puts her to death. He had used all his art to make 
her a thoroughly detestable human being, unredeemed by the 
fanatical sincerity which indeed only added seriousness to our 
horror of her, and suddenly he cuts short her career of evil by 
the honours of death. A sensitive reader is apt to feel con- 
science-stricken for having loathed that intolerable priestess ; 
and an author should at any rate keep his reader’s conscience 
clear. But now we hear for the first time that she was slain 
upon the pique of the moment, and that the author was sorry 
for his act, not for the reasons I have suggested, but because he 
was sorry to part with so old and life-like an acquaintance. 
While the author was working at “The Last Chronicle of 
Barset,” at the Athenzum Club, two clergymen sat exchanging 
disparaging opinions on some past novels of the author’s, of 
whose personality they were of course unaware. One complaint 
was that he re-introduced characters of whom the reader grew 
weary, Mrs. Proudie among the number. Rising and standing 
between them—we may imagine with what storm and stress 
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of bearing—Anthony Trollope revealed himself. “As to Mrs. 
Proudie,” he said, “I will go home and kill her before the week 
is over!” One of the clergymen begged him to forget his 
frivolous observations ; nevertheless the threat was fulfilled. 

Of his several illustrators Anthony Trollope mentions one 
only—Mr. Millais, who worked with him so long and well, 
but whose choice of trivial scenes seemed sometimes to ac- 
centuate the triviality of a story—and of him he speaks in 
moving words of masculine affection not casy to forget. It 
would have been interesting to know what he thought of the 
illustrations—in Phiz’s late and well-tamed manner—to “ Can 
you Forgive her ?” and of the clever prettinesses wherewith Miss 
Edwards adorned “ The Claverings.” Of his dealings with 
publishers he speaks with candour and modesty ; he proclaims 
no grievance, but treats himself and them with justice. And 
with regard to criticism his attitude is dignified without preten- 
sion. Of the rest of his public career—his long and earnest 
labours at the Post Office, his final resignation of his position 
there, and his attempt to represent Beverley in Parliament—no 
word need here be said, for it is with Trollope the writer that 
these pages have been concerned. But further signs of the 
simplicity and of the limitations of his mind may be found in 
the naif politics of the second volume. Nevertheless, closing the 
book, none will put aside the remembrance of a most admirable 
man, who has entrusted us with the truth of his life and thoughts, 
and whose confidence can be answered only with respect. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 
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A Social Survey by Sir William 
Armstrong. 
WITH COMMENTS BY THE REV. R. F. CLARKE. 


IR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG is a man of self-made 
eminence, and therefore a thoroughly practical man. He 
is also a man of science ; for the immense works which stretch 
along the south side of the Scotswood Road, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, bear testimony not merely to rare talent and perseve- 
rance, but to a singular power of scientific as well as mechanical 
combination. Moreover, Sir William is a man of ripe ex- 
perience and of extensive know!edge of men; and, knowing 
much of the world as it is, he has taken pains to find out what 
it was formerly, and has spent no small part of his leisure in 
those studies in which “ sensu sine sensu wtas senescit nec subito 
frangitur, sed diuturnitate extinguitur.” The opinions of such 
men on the practical condition of the country in which they 
live and act are of especial and almost unique value; and 
such was felt to be the case when, a few weeks ago, Sir William 
delivered an address, the principal points of which it is the aim 
of the present essay to set before those by whom it was not 
heard. The address is the outcome of the expcrience of a 
lifetime ; it was obviously carefully weighed and wel! considered, 
and was appropriately delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Northern Union of Mechanics’ Institutions which, as ap- 
propriately, was held at Elswick—the suburb in which Sir 
William Armstrong has his Gun Works—and under the 
auspices of the Elswick Works Literary and Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion. 
Sir William began by contrasting the present with the past 
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social condition of Englishmen, Here, as elsewhere, we shall 


use as far as possible his own words :— 


“Discontent with our surroundings is not without its use, 
secing that it spurs us on to improve our condition; but 
we do not in general recognize our progress, and we, 
therefore, scarcely do ourselves justice. Material progress 
is more palpable than moral progress, and, therefore, less 
liable to be ignored; but history shows that while this 
country has been advancing in science and the useful 
arts, and thereby enabling itself to maintain a population 
enormously increased in number, and yet better fed, better 
clothed, and better housed than at any former period, it has 
also been improving almost as rapidly in its social and moral 
condition. To go no further back than the early part of the 
last century, we find that the state of morality and the habits 
of the people of this country were incomparably worse than at 
present. At that period, bull-baiting, bear-baiting, cock- 
fighting, and cock-throwing, were the favourite sports of the 
people. The gentry were ignorant, coarse-mannered, and 
dissipated. Profligacy and a false sense of honour, leading to 
frequent duels, were distinctive of men of fashion. House- 
breakers and highwaymen—the Jack Sheppards and Dick 
Turpins of the day—were popular heroes. Street outrages 
were of constant occurrence, with the lower classes for plunder, 
and with the higher for amusement, founded on drunken 
revelry. The criminal laws were of the most sanguinary 
description, there being no less than 160 offences punishable 
with death. Executions, therefore, were fearfully numerous, 
and the depraved taste of the day rendered them enjoyable 
spectacles to all classes of the people. Those dens of villany 
called sanctuaries, in which criminals could take refuge from 
justice, were not yet wholly abolished. Debtors were im- 
prisoned until they could satisfy their creditors to the uttermost 
farthing, and were subject to the most scandalous extortions 
and oppressions on the part of their jailers. The sanitary 
state of the prisons, both for debtors and felons, was so bad as 
to give rise to frequent outbreaks of jail-fever, which often 
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spread with destructive effect far beyond the prison walls. 
The severities practised in the army and the navy were 
shocking, and kidnapping for the latter was a usual practice. 
The slave-trade was not only sanctioned by public opinion, but 
was protected and encouraged by Acts of Parliament, and it is 
computed that 70,000 negroes were yearly torn from their 
homes and sold into slavery by English traders. In and out of 
Parliament jobbery and corruption were universal. Charitable 
institutions were rare, and the sufferings of the poor were 
treated by the ruling classes with indifference. The penal and 
disabling laws against Catholics and Dissenters were atrocious. 
Perpetual imprisonment on the evidence of a paid informer 
was the penalty on a Catholic priest discharging the functions 
of his office. In Ireland, the oppression of the Catholics was 
carried to such an extreme that they were deprived of all 
political rights, were excluded from nearly all professions, and 
were denied the right of educating their children in their 
own faith. Their prelates were banished, and forbidden to 
return under pain of death in the horrible form affixed to high 
treason. In Scotland, religious fanaticism reigned supreme 
amongst the various sects calling themselves Christian, and 
gave rise to alternate persecutions, always shamefully violent 


and vindictive.” 


A successful man is usually also a sanguine one. Had he not 
been so, he probably would not have been successful ; and besides, 
one does not call together at Elswick the delegates of the Nor- 
thern Union of Mechanics’ Institutes for the purpose of making 
them miserable. The favoured children of the nineteenth century 
are a little blind to the faults of their indulgent parent, and are 
apt to be correspondingly severe on past ages and other forms 
of civilization. But after making every allowance for the opti- 
mism which naturally pervades Sir William Armstrong’s address, 
it must still be conceded that what he says is substantially just. 
Certain aspects of the past are pleasant to look at from a safe 
and convenient distance; they are striking and romantic, and take 
us out of the sometimes monotonous round of daily life ; and we 
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are of course inclined to dwell on their agreeable rather than 
on their repulsive features. But for all that, those were 
bad old times; not bad altogether, nor bad in every respect, 
but bad in certain determinate directions connected with the 
low development of what is conveniently called material civili- 
zation. Writers as well as readers of history usually carry 
back into the past the associations of the present. They fail 
sufficiently to realize that a thousand years ago, and even 
later, the inhabitants of northern Europe were semi-savages ; 
and they equally fail to realize the extreme slowness with which 
barbarous nations become really civilized. But let any one 
consider what it would mean in practice if neither the Queen 
nor ninetecen-twentieths of her councillors could either read or 
write, and he will form some notion of the gulf which separates 
the present from that past which we unconsciously assimilate 
far too much to the days in which we live. There can be no 
manner of doubt, for instance, that it was on the whole a 
brutal and unfecling past. The absence of what we now 
resard as not merely luxuries, but necessaries of life, had a 
deadening effect on the sensibilities ; and people who had no 
shirts to their backs and no glass to their windows, to whom 
soap was aimost or entirely unknown, whose houses were ill- 
constructed and their food monotonous and often unwholesome, 
became hardened to pain and discomfort, and were ready both 
stoically to endure and with a light heart to inflict suffering. 
One of the principal effects, therefore, of material civilization 
has been to cause a delicacy as to pain, and an increasing reluc- 
tance to bear or to cause it. When chloroform had not yet 
been discovered, and incurably wounded limbs were cut off 
with blunt instruments and seared with burning pitch, men 
felt pain less, and thought less of inflicting it ; the punishments 
of crime not only were, but had to be, much more severe; and 
even the infliction of death by fire for heresy produced little if 
any more revulsion of fecling than imprisonment for blasphemy 
20 
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now does. This had its good side, for indifference to the 
various forms of pain is favourable to the formation of the 
heroic type of character; and the difference between our 
ancestors and ourselves is, in the main, not that they were 
consciously more cruel to each other or to the lower animals 
than we are, but that they did not care so much about pain, 
and did not realize it in others. 

Another specific feature in material civilization, and one 
which facilitates association between man and man, is that 
we are less narrow-minded than those who went before us. 
Roads, railways, great cities, commerce, the press, and the 
post-office have combined to bring home to all of us that there 
are not merely featherless bipeds, but men, beyond the moun- 
tains. On the one hand, therefore, we are readier to make 
allowances ; on the other, we increasingly tend to lose our hold 
on principles, and to guide ourselves by a kind of compromise 
between our own principles and those of a heterogeneous 
assembly of other people. Again, the progressive division of 
labour makes us more dependent on each other, which pro- 
motes politeness and good manners, and causes wrong-doing 
to assume the form of fraud rather than of force. Further, we 
of course know more ; and, finally, to use a well-worn phrase, 
“the individual withers, and the race is more and more.” 

If, then, material civilization has no mystical and compre- 
hensive power of making human beings either better or worse, 
it acts in certain determinate directions, the vatiovale of which 
becomes obvious on examination. It smooths the ruggedness 
of nature in a northern climate, and tends to assimilate the 
traditional northern, in many important points, to the traditional 
southern type of character. It favours kindness to animals, 
and promotes religious toleration, not, however solely by pro- 
ducing a reluctance to inflict pain and by enlarging our mental 
horizon, but also by diminishing that strenuous hold on prin- 


ciples which is of such pre-eminent importance. To some 
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principles it is favourable—they are those which directly 
concern the peace and comfort of others, and those which 
enable us to compete with success in the increasing struggle 
for existence. The rest it leaves out in the cold; and the 
knowledge which it is most earnest in disseminating, is know- 
ledge of its own works, auxiliaries, and beneficial results. It is 
commonly, and to a certain extent justly, accused of being 
unfavourable to morality; but if Chaucer and his contem- 
poraries and proximate successors were more read, the 
accusation would be made neither so frequently nor so 


confidently. 
Naturally, therefore, Sir William dwells on the humani- 


tarianism of the present age :— 


“And now Iet us return from the contemplation of the past 
to that of the present. One thing which distinguishes the age 
in which we live is its spirit of toleration. There is probably 
no one cause which has been so fruitful of suffering and in- 
justice as the constant attempts which have been made for 
I,500 years to coerce belief on religious subjects. In Catholic 
countries, where infallible authority is acknowledged in matters 
of faith, persecution may have some show of a logical basis ; 
but in Protestant countries, where the right of private judgment 
on spiritual subjects is conceded, persecution for alleged error 
of belief is as irrational as it is wicked. . ... Another pro- 
minent feature in the morality of this day is the repugnance to 
cruelty of every kind, whether inflicted on men or animals, In 
the last century vivisection was practised in the most reckless 
and unnecessary manner, and scarcely a protest was raised 
against it. Now its practice, although mercifully performed 
under anesthetics, is regulated by legislation, and there is 
danger of the restrictions upon it being carried to such an 
unreasonable length as to make the mitigated sufferings of 
animals of greater consideration than the advancement of 
medical and surgical knowledge, by which alone the diseases of 
humanity can be counteracted or alleviated. So also with 
regard to corporal punishment, which in the last century was 
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inflicted in the most pitiless manner, both in the Army and the 
Navy as well as on civilian offenders, Now it is abolished in 
both services, and even the whipping of a schoolboy or the 
moderate flogging of a hardened criminal is apt to meet with 
unmerited censure. Nothing can more strongly indicate the 
crowth of the emotional virtues than this aversion to cruelty ; 
but it must be confessed that there is danger of its being carried 
too far, and degenerating into a weak sentimentality, unsuited to 
the rough world in which it is our destiny to live.” 


I may be supposed to feel some temptation to make some of 
Sir William’s paragraphs the text for a controversial disquisi- 
tion. But even if I have such a temptation, it is plain that I 
must not yield to it. The introduction of anything contro- 
versial would occupy far more space than a magazine can yield; 
and if Iam obliged to coast along dangerous and suspected 
shores, it is only because the President himself found it impos. 
sible to give a complete view of our social position without 
himself steering along them. For the next points he touches 
on are the education question and scepticism :— 


“The thing which pre-eminently docs honour to the present 
century is the great educational movement which has originated 
within very recent years, and is still undergoing development. 
It is not only that school education is provided for and 
enforced, but Mechanics’ Institutes and Free Libraries have 
everywhere arisen to afford the means of following up the 
elementary education received at school. Sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed to enable us to judge of the effects of the move- 
ment. That it will do much good is unquestionable, but that 
the good will be unmixed with harm is by no means certain. 
There is an inveterate tendency in public opinion to push a 
good thing too far, and I think there is danger of men being 
over-educated for the humbler positions which must be filled by 
great numbers of the population. That elementary education 
ought to be universal may be freely admitted, but it is of far 
more importance that children should be thoroughly grounded 
in rudiments than that they should be pushed beyond them. 
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Those who possess exceptional powers will always be enabled 
y the facilities now everywhere afforded, to practise self- 
I ) 
education in after-life to any extent that may be required to 
satisfy their aspirations; but to attempt too high a standard 
at school will not only tend to produce a distaste for menial 
offices, but will involve keeping the pupils at school beyond 
the time at which the business of life should be commenced. 
This, I think, is to be deprecated, and that as a rule school 
education for the mass of the people should not be prolonged 
beyond the limit prescribed by tenderness of age, and con- 
sequent unfitness for labour.” 





Sir William continues: 


“Tam unwilling to touch upon the question of religious 
education, but I cannot avoid doing so without appearing to 
ivnore its importance. In the vast majority of cases, religious 
belicf is determined by parentage; and it is very right that it 
should be so, secine that it is impossibie for a child to renounce 
the religion of the family without doing violence to those ties 
of the early home which generally exercise so favourable an 
influence on the moral character through life... . . In con- 
nection with the religious aspect of education, the important 
question also arises as to whether it will increase or diminish 
diversity of belief and general scepticism. There can be no 
doubt that education, by bringing the reflective facultics into 
play, disposes men to be critical in their beliefs. In these 
days of almost universal toleration, the fullest freedom of dis- 
cussion is permitted upon the most sacred questions, so long 
as it is conducted in a spirit consonant with the solemnity of 
the subject. The literature which deals with such topics is 
ereatly on the increase, and will continue to increase with the 


g 
srowing demand which extended education will create. Both 
sides of every debateable point will be presented, and men will 
more and more exercise their reason upon matters concerning 
which they have hitherto been chiefly guided by authority. 
What the effect of this untrammelled criticism may be I will 
not venture to predict ; but of this we may rest assured, that 


the religious element in the human mind will not be uprooted. 
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The star-filled heavens, and a sense of man’s responsibility, 
were things which filled the philosophic mind of Kant with 
awe. The thoughts which they inspire will always lead men 
out of the narrow sphere of their own experiences into the 
boundless region of mystery which surrounds them, while the 
fear of the future will ever be associated with wrong doing. 
Nor does it seem possible that mankind will ever accept as 
their creed that all the beauties, the harmonies, and the adapta- 
tions of Nature, down to the very constitution of matter, are 
the outgrowth of blind causation, or that the innumerable coin- 
cidences necessary to the existence of a complex and orderly 
universe can be rationally explained on the fortuitous basis of 
eternal duration. Still less are they ever likely to concur in 
believing that the supremacy of the human mind over matter, its 
profound speculations and its imaginative creations, together with 
its passionate emotions and aspirations, are all reducible, both as 
cause and effect, to mere atomic motion, and that chemistry 
and mechanics lie at the root of all things. Until such creeds 
gain the ascendancy, men will reason from their own minds to 
an infinite mind, and religion will continue to exercise an 
elevating influence on our race.” 

Whatever our faith or our opinions may be, we all are well 
aware that they must come into contact with the world. Beliefs 
exist only in minds ; and, unless our interests extend no farther 
than the limits of our own personalities, the attitude of other 
minds, the forces by which they are actuated, the principles 
they cling to, hold loosely by, or discount, and the consequent 
tendencies of thinking and doing which are inherent in them, 
cannot but claim our deepest attention, We are, perhaps, too 
much inclined to ask ourselves, as to such matters, “ What does 
X, Y, or Z, think?” In the present condition of society it is 
not of very much importance what X, Y, or Z, thinks, however 
able he may be, unless he is also a representative man, In so 
far as his speculations are impressed with the mark of his own 
individuality, they will, in most cases, be found to be no more 
than a nine-days’ wonder. Young people, who, when they 
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have any originality, are inclined to become disciples of the 
odd, may enthusiastically declare themselves his followers ; 
so may specialists, and a sprinkling of the outside mass of 
mankind; but the remainder will select from his work only 
certain ideas which have already been germinating in their 
own minds, and will apply them in a way utterly revolting to 
his (natural or artificial) sense of consistency. What is chiefly 
important is to get hold of the ideas of a really representative 
man, who knows what he is about and can say what he means ; 
who is alittle abreast of the others, but not so far separated 
from them as to make it a matter of guesswork whether he 
and they are on the same course. Regarded from this 
point of view, and taken in connection with the applause which 
ereeted them, Sir William Armstrong’s observations on Re- 
ligious education and on Scepticism are well worth considering. 
IIe is a fairly representative Ienglishman; what he thinks, 
lenglishmen in general are thinking or coming to think ; so that 
he could have no apprehension that by his remarks he was 
introducing any matter of discord among the assembled dele- 
gates. Thus from many quarters we know the existence of a 
feeling that education may be carried so far as to injure by 
causing reluctance to hard bodily work, and simply to increase 
the competition among those who, like clerks and teachers, live 
by their education. It is plain, too, that when everybody is 
educated up to any standard that may be pitched on, education 
up to that standard will give no special advantage in the battle 
of life ; it will be like having two legs, or ten fingers. 

But the first of these points ought to be met by the general 
imparting of technical education ; indeed it is quite as neces- 
sary for children and youths to be taught how to work with their 
hands, as to be taught how to work with their brains. The 
second point accentuates the need that education should be a 
ceneral advantage ; that the want of it should be as exceptional 
as having only one eye. or being born maimed or deformed. Of 
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this every one may be quite certain ; that, whether he likes it or 
not, and whether it is convenient or not, the people of this 
country are resolutely determined that the next generation of 
Englishmen shall be instructed up to as high a standard as the 
rates and taxes will bear. As far asany compromise or altera- 
tion of system may be required to effect this, that compromise 
or alteration will have to be carried out ; and if denominational 
schools suffer thereby, they will have to suffer. For, in the 
present state of public opinion, the electors are not prepared to 
assist denominational education ; since, on the one hand, dogmatic 
religion is declining, and, on the other, the powerful Noncon- 
formist bodies who have trusted to Sunday Schools and domestic 
instruction to undo the effect of Anglican schools to which 
children of their members might have to be sent, find themselves 
better off than they were before. It is not that atheism or 
contempt for religion is advancing ; and where this might seem 
to be the case, the truth appears to be that, through the multi- 
plication of special agitations and movements which is so 
striking a characteristic of present English life, what was before 
silent has found avoice. Even the unbelief of this last quarter 
of the nineteenth century is after a fashion religious ; it is 
penetrated by a spirit of reverence and almost of devotion, and 
moves with bated breath among the immensities of the universe, 
venerating it does not exactly know what. The fact that it 
would retain the emotion of religion after it has parted with the 
intellectual basis thereof, is in close connection with the first 
effect of material civilization previously touched on. But, 
though the coarser forms of unbelief make no progress, an 
average man does not really throw himself, in four cases out of 
five, into the special doctrines of any of the religious bodies 
which formerly almost divided the allegiance of Englishmen who 
were not declared unbelievers. He goes to church, perhaps ; 
he may think it “the right thing, I daresay,” to baptize 
infants, or, as the case may be, to wait till they are grown up ; 
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but he does not lay much stress on baptism, and does not like 
to hear of people denouncing each other on such matters. Not, 
probably, that he believes the world was made by chance, or 
that he himself is a sort of chemical feeling and thinking 
machine ; nor yet that he has no conscience and no religious 
instincts ; but the effect of modern conditions of life has been to 
loosen his hold on most things theological, except some general 
principles of Theism, and a general respect for Christianity as 
the best enunciation of it. It is difficult to forecast what the 
outcome of this so common state of mind will be, how far it is 
likely to be lasting, or by what it will probably be replaced. 
The subject is connected witn the much wider subject of the 


future of our civilization. 
Whoever wishes to be just to the nineteenth century in 


England will have to bear in mind the change of feeling about 
the abuse of intoxicants. With legitimate pride and _satis- 
faction, Sir William Armstrong deals with this part of his 


subject :-— 


“At the present moment the greatest evil that we in this 
country labour under is that of intemperance, to which it is not 
too much to say that half the crime, poverty, and misery of the 
country is attributable. The waste of national resources which 
it involves is as great as its demoralizing effect. According to 
the average of recent years, the annual sum spent upon alco- 
holic liquors is about £ I 30,000,000 sterling, which appears to be 
about as much as the cost of all the beef and the bread we 
consume in a year. If we concede everything that can be said 
in favour of aicohol used in moderation, it would be impossible 
to justify our spending upon a stimulant even one-fourth as 
much as we spend upon the two chief articles of our food. 
But, to be liberal, let us say that £40,000,000 a year might be 
beneficially appropriated to the supply of alcoholic liquors. Even 
under that admission we have to deplere a waste of £90,000,000 
a year, the chief part of which is sacrificed to the demon 
of drunkenness. We have also to take into account the cost of 
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the crime, pauperism, idleness, and impaired powers of work, 
which follow in the train of intemperance. Although the 
amounts chargeable under these and other similar heads may 
be somewhat indefinite, they are not the less real, and statisti- 
cians place them at an appalling figure. In short, taking 
everything into consideration, the burden of drink, in a mere 
financial sense, probably weighs twice as heavily upon the 
nation as its Imperial taxation. It is gratifying, however, to 
observe that the tide does at length appear to have turned in 
favour of temperance. Amongst the wealthier classes, fashion 
has raised its potent voice against inebriation, and, with other 
co-operating causes, has almost banished it from that section of 
society ; but amongst the poorer classes it is unfortunately still 
commonly regarded as excusable, or even as commendable, 
when associated with good-fellowship. But under the refining 
influence of education and the strenuous efforts at suppression 
which are now being so laudably made by all our religious 
communities, we may look for the establishment of a better 
atmosphere of opinion in the class which is now chiefly charge- 
able with intemperance ; and when that takes place drunken- 
ness will meet with surrounding discouragement, and repulsion 
will prove its irresistible foe.” 


The speaker might now have turned to the splendid scientific 
activity of the age in which we live ; to sciences which, like that 
of the structure, development, and chemistry of living tissues, 
have been created almost before our eyes ; to the diffusion of 
art, and not only of bad, but, be it remembered, of good litera- 
ture ; to the extension of physiology so as to be an aid to 
morals ; to the fairer spirit in which history is written, and the 
more general desire which is manifested to “hear the other 
side ;’ to the recognition of the importance of sanitation, of 
good dwellings, pure air, and unpolluted drinking-water ; and 
to the shame which, in all but backward quarters, has fallen on 
the supporters of class prejudices. Even their hypocrisy is a 
homage which vice pays to virtue. But Sir William did not 
wish to fatigue his audience ; and, passing lightly over some of 
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these topics, preferred to conclude by pointing a warning finger 
towards two dangers out of many which he might have signal- 
ized. There is, however, this speciality about these two dangers 
—their reality is admitted by all who have thought patiently ; 
for one is the peril springing from the rapid natural increase of 
population, and the other arises from the fact that we do our 
best to prevent Nature from continuing to weed out the human 


race. 


“T shall confine myself to pointing out certain rocks ahead 
in the shape of unsolved problems, the issue of which it is 
extremely difficult to foresee. The rapid growth of our 
population is adverse to moral development, and by increasing 
the competition for existence, it tends to the increase of 
poverty. The population of this country has more than 
doubled itself in the last fifty years, and according to the best 
estimate that can be formed, it will be doubled again in the 
next seventy or eighty years. We are already overcrowded at 
the great centres of population, and the maintenance of the 
people is so completely beyond the productive capacity of the 
land, that nearly half the food we consume has to be imported 
from abroad. It is alarming to think what would become of 
us if the commerce upon which we are so entirely dependent 
should from any cause be interrupted ; but if our position be 
critical now with our thirty-five millions of inhabitants, what 
will it be in the middle of the next century, when we may 
anticipate a population twice as great as at present? Even 
then we shall be going on increasing in numbers, unless 
previously overtaken by disaster, and a crisis must apparently 
come when further multiplication must be controlled by legisla- 
tion, whatever violation of liberty and sentiment may be 
involved. In a state of Nature, famine and pestilence keep 
down excessive increase, but we use all our ingenuity and our 
energics to banish those visitations without supplying any 
midcr substitute. It is customary to speak of emigration as 
the remedy, but emigration is already in full operation, and 
does extremely little in reducing the increase. Moreover, the 
people of the countries available for emigration are multiplying 
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almost as fast as we are, and in some cases even faster, so that 
the vacant places of the earth available for man’s habitation 
are being rapidly filled. If, therefore, the growth of population 
be not arrested, the time must come when emigration on a 
large scale must cease for want of places to go to, unless, 
indeed, we resort to the old expedient of force, and fight for 
possession of available ground ; but this would be incompatible 
with the continued progress of morality. There is also another 
population difficulty which demands consideration. In a 
highly civilized and compassionate state of society there is a 
benevolent tendency to bolster up the weak and infirm, or in 
other words, to save the inferior members of our race from the 
extinction which Nature would decree. By so doing we act in 
diametrical opposition to that policy of selection which, in the 
management of domesticated animals, works such amazing 
improvement in their qualities. A degeneracy of our species, 
either mental or physical, would be deplorable ; but how to 
prevent it under the mild sway of philanthropy, or how to take 
advantage of the principle of selection for the further develop- 
ment of our powers, is beyond my ability to conjecture. We 
can only hope that time and the growth of knowiedge will 
bring a solution of this and other social problems.” 


The capital wealth of this kingdom has been estimated by 
eminent and apparently trustworthy statisticians at five or six 
times its annual production. Given families and individuals 
are wealthy; but the nation as a whole has no reserve of 
wealth permanently to fall back upon. It is by no means 
proved that we are not now to some extent living on 
our capital, for the imports exceed the exports by about 
£100,000,000 sterling every year; or, in other words, if we 
recoup this, English capital beyond the four seas must bring in 
a nett return, after covering the insurance of capital, of 
£100,000,000 a year. It is perfectly certain, moreover, that 
our exports will diminish if material civilization progresses in 
those regions to which we now send; nor, even apart from 
this, can we indefinitely continue on our present course, since, 
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in another form, we are admittedly living on our capital—our 
stores of coal and iron. The danger would be remote but for 
the excess of the birth-rate over the death-rate, which may be 
noticed by any one who reads the reports periodically published. 
About forty years ago this caused population to press on our 
means of subsistence, and bread-riots and machinery-breaking 
were among the consequences ; but the danger was temporarily 
averted, partly by the new Poor Law, which, by adding to the 
terrors of pauperism, supplied increased motives for exertion, 
and partly by the repeal of the Corn Laws, which diminished ex- 
penses by lowering the price of bread-stuffs. Those who are old 
enoughto remember the substitutes for bread which were employed 
before prices went down, appreciate the severity of the crisis 
which the people of England then passed through ; with the 
result that the population continued to expand, so that it has 
now nearly doubled since that time. It is now, consequently, 
again beginning to press on the means of subsistence. Low 
profits, acute competition occasioning fraud and adulteration, 
the asking of the question, “ What shall we do with our boys ?” 
the infinity of applications which are made in answer to adver- 
tisements of places at low salaries, the movement for the em- 
ployment of women, many of the deaths from starvation, which 
are more frequent in this country than elsewhere, and occasional 
crimes, like that at Walthamstow, perpetrated by those whose 
weakness has given way under the pressure, are some of the 
signs of present over-population among us. Even though it 
should be asserted that relief may be obtained by a division of 
the wealth of the few among the many, it cannot be denied 
that this would bring only a temporary respite if the popula- 
tion continues to increase.. Nor would this respite be by any 
means so complete as is imagined, for, after all, those who have 
£5,000 a year do not eat five hundred times more bread than 
those who have only £ 50 ; and they maintain hosts of dependents, 
servants, and manufacturers of articles de lize, who, with whole 
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classes of workmen, would, if they lost their incomes, go to 
swell the multitude of competitors for ordinary labour. What, 
then, will be the end of it, if the augmentation is not reduced 
within bounds much narrower than its present limits? Famine, 
obviously and inevitably, as in India, where there is, on an 
average, a famine once in five years, in spite of the action of 
cholera, and of other diseases preventible by sanitation, in 
keeping the numbers down. There is, in fact, no question 
whatever, firstly, that the efforts made to lower the death-rate 
by reducing infant mortality, and to secure adults from disease 
due to intemperance and other preventible causes, have, where 
they are of any use, the effect of accelerating the increase of 
population ; and, secondly, that even the preseut increase cannot 
goon. As a matter of fact, it will cease before those who are 
young among us have grown old ; and the only question is, by 
the operation of what agencies will it cease ? 

Firstly, new continents may be opened up, and the entire 
surplus removed by emigration. When (if ever) this is done, 
we shall have postponed for perhaps a century—for the space 
of one exceptionally long lifetime—the solution of this diffi- 
culty, novel in the history of the world. But the mere theory 
that it might be done is, naturally, of no assistance ; and if the 
emigration scheme were put into execution (it ought to be 
carried out, as far as practicable, if only to defer the crisis), we 
ought in other matters to be wise in time, lest the ulterior issue 
should find us unprepared. It is of no use vapouring or rheto- 
rizing ; we must, in such a pre-eminently practical matter espe- 
cially, face the consequences beforehand like sober men. There 
are only two alternatives—prudence or famine. On the one 
hand, Divine Providence helps the prudent, and leaves the 
imprudent to the consequences of their folly if their impru- 
dence is continuous and persistent ; on the other, famine does 
not stand alone. It brings in its train slackening or dissolution 
of social bonds, private crime and internecine war, pestilence 
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and inheritable disease ; and we have not to do in England 
with a passive subject race which would bear its approaches 
patiently. We might, of course, like Mr. Micawber, wait for 
something to turn up; but, as that gentleman might have dis- 
covered if he had had the sense to profit by experience, what 
turns up is usually in accordance with the general run of events, 
and not contrary to it. There can be no doubt but that a 
community severely burdened by surplusage of population over 
openings for gaining a livelihood, and unable or unwilling to 
transport the surplus to other parts of the earth’s surface, 
would, if conscious where the root of the evil lay, de facto 
sanction legislative measures making it penal to bring into the 
world children for whom there was no reasonable means of 
providing. We are at present, if we listen in time to wise 
counsels, far from such an in every way deplorable crisis. It 
would not fail to be attended by an amount of immorality 
which would go far to secure the degeneration of the com- 
munity by the evaporation of its vital energies. But every 
day during which the population continues to increase at any- 
thing like the present rate brings us measurably nearer to it ; 
and the applause with which the suggestion was received at 
Elswick is like the sight of breakers dashing over rocks ahead. 
As long as the ship’s course continues in the direction of 
increasing population, we shall see more of these breakers ; and 
any depression of trade may cause a storm violent enough to 
throw us on the rocks. 

There is no law of physical natural selection which is 
applicable to the members of civil communities. With man, 
after he has emerged from the savage state, the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong. The result of the 
struggle depends more and more, not on length of arm or 
keenness of vision, but on intellectual and moral qualities—on 
mental power, education, clear-headedness, foresight, prudence, 
industry, perseverance, and self-control. The rule of physical 
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selection is broken by intellectual, and that again by moral 
selection. Man rises by protecting himself against the scarcity 
of food and the inclemency of the seasons, against war and 
tumult; and the agencies which give elbow-room to the 
strongest among the members of animal species by killing off 
the rest, do but depress him to a lower level. In proportion 
as he advances, he is increasingly careful of the poor, the sick, 
and the feeble. The mother ranks first the weakliest of her 
children, and the noblest among men are those who bare their 
breasts to receive the wounds which the vaunted agencies at 
work in natural selection meditate for others. In the 
higher sphere of human nature, therefore, a moral responsi- 
bility is substituted for a physical necessity ; and that species 
which the self-control of its members should secure from over- 
multiplication and from degeneration due to the marriage of 
those who cannot be expected to produce healthy children, is 
visited only in the last resort with inflictions which in its case 
are chastisements. Will our self-control, weakened by the soft- 
ness of material civilization and by special views on_ this 
particular subject, be able to support the strain? For, if not, 
that civilization is splendide moriens. 
ROBERT F, CLARKE, 
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Russian Scandal. 


Gee HAMMOND, bachelor, of the parishes of 

Westering, Surrey, and St. Marylebone, Middlesex, 
member of the Privy Council, and Under Secretary of the 
Cosmopolitan Office, though not a rich, was an important man. 
Everything about him was like his person, on a small scale, 
but perfect of its kind. His country villa, his London cham- 
bers, his friends, his cellar, his stud, his tailor, his covert shooting, 
and his library, were all unexceptionable ; and therefore it can- 
not be doubted for a moment that he was not a happy man. 
The roc’s egg wanting to complete his happiness was one that 
bachelors in general are not credited with missing, but that 
bachelors in particular are often known to desire. When, 
however, the neatest little hack to be found out of a dealer’s 
advertisement made that unaccountable stumble on the lawn- 
like turf that borders the Westering-Lanceley road, he pitched 
his rider, who was in the act of lighting a subtly-scented cigar, 
into what, though looking for a moment like the tomb of his 
earthly hopes, proved to be the phoenix-ashes of their resurrec- 
tion. But of this the Right Honourable Charles Hammond 
had no suspicion, though as he rose stunned from his unwonted 
position, he did for one second wonder whether he was dead, 
and for one other hope that the end of so miserable a dog 
was thus happily consummated. It was with a sigh, as un- 
conscious as it was unjustifiable, that he rejoined the neat hack 


and proceeded on his way. 


Mr. Hammond trotted on, and twenty minutes later entered 
his mother’s drawing-room and its circle of tea-drinkers. 
Mrs. Hammond had married, as her second husband, Sir 
Francis Carey, an offshoot of the noble house of Hetherset, 
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and thereby hung the tale of her son’s affections. It was first 
the constant presence of the baronet’s young cousin, Virginia 
Carey, and later her apparent scorn of his devotion, that for 
him had robbed comet claret of its flavour, and reduced the 
fastest run to the level of a mere pain-killer. Even now he 
came into the room with a listlessness that ill-beseemed a rising 
statesman, though in the eyes of the romantic Myra Mowbray 
the effect was interesting. 

“Youre late, Charley,” said his mother. 

“ Lenfin | exclaimed Lady Myra, who had so poor an opinion 
of the English language that she required another to supplement 
it, even for daily use. 

“Forgive me, my dear mother,” and Mr. Hammond shook 
some half-dozen right hands, to the peril of as many teacups 
held in the Icft. “I started late, unavoidably, and was delayed, 
I believe, at least ten minutes, by an awkward enough sort of 
accident. My horse tripped with me as I came along, came 
down, and I believe knocked the sense out of me for a time, 
for he was not so near me when I picked myself up as he should 
have been, according to my sensations.” 

“You are not hurt, I hope 2” in various sweet voices. 

“Not in the least. The better for it, in fact. My thoughts 
have been quite lucid since I mounted again. I can see that 
Lady Myra has changed her dress since luncheon, for instance.” 

Two or three gentlemen strolled in, and Charles Hammond 
found himself repeating his story more than once before six 
oclock struck and half a dozen of the guests went to their 
rooms to write letters for the London post. Pretty Lady 
Myra Mowbray, the wife of a younger son, who wrote a bad 
hand and worse English, but prided herself on her superiority 
to class distinctions and cultivated a connexion with the press, 
saw in the foregoing incident a subject of light gossip and a 
rivet to strenghten her friendship with the Editor of the 
Trumpet of Fame, of her influence with whom she made much 
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social capital. Seating herself at her writing-table, and draw- 
ing towards her a serviceable and well-worn portfolio, she 


dashed off in haste the following letter : 


“DEAR TRUMPET,—Society in the Easter recess positively 
has 





stacnates, but one little incident—first cousin to accident 
afforded temporary excitement in a Surrey household. <A 
well-known diner-out, to give him one of his lowest claims to 
popularity, was pitched from his horse in a similar way, and 
within ten miles of the very spot that proved fatal to a famous 
prelate a few years ago, Mr. Hammond fortunately escaped 
with a shaking, and his horse with a pair of dusty knees, but 
it is frightful to think how near society has been to losing one 
of its brightest ornaments, and the country a legislator whose 
place could ill be supplied in the present dearth of great men.” 


The letter, dated from Lanceley, was addressed to the 
Editor’s private residence, to prevent the possibility of neglect. 
Charles Hammond's lucky star had brought about the marriage 
of Mr. Willman with one of the most inconsequent and_heed- 
less women of her age; but a full vessel will overflow, and, spite 
of many warnings, the Editor still occasionally unburdened 
himself at the breakfast-table of newly acquired items of 
intelligence. On the present occasion, both Lady Myra and 
Mr. Hammond being acquaintances of his wife, the temptation 
of being the first to hear and tell a fragment of news, of 
personal interest to an interested listener, was great. Mrs. 
Willman, over her coffee, heard the reading of the note,exclaimed, 
“ How odd!” and having finished her breakfast, availed herself 
of her husband’s escort to town, where she had a half-day’s 
shopping to excuse another half-day’s gossiping. 

Dropped from his hansom at the bottom of Waterloo Place, 
fate ordained an immediate meeting with Major Halley, of the 
Bengal Staff Corps, going for the early ride slow liver and fast 
living combined to urge. The dinners at the Wimbledon 
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Villa were too good to allow of even an accidental cut, and his 
cob was checked by the kerbstone. 

‘“ Delighted to see you so early, Mrs. Willman. A busy day 
before you, I expect 2” 

“Oh, not more than usual. I am always dreadfully busy. 
One never seems even to have time to talk. Have you heard 
of the narrow escape poor dear Mr. Hammond had yesterday ? 
He might have been killed, Lady Myra says ; was nearly, but 
I don’t know the least how it happened. Mr. Willman told 
me all about it. His horse stumbled or fell, or something-— 
perhaps he was out hunting—and he got taken to Lanceley 
instead of to his own house ; and something happened to the 
horse, I forget what, but altogether it might have been dread- 
ful. Just think if he had died. How fortunate it is he isn’t 
married, isn’t it, poor fellow ?” 

“Very, indeed,” said the Major, not trying to see the reason, 
which was a little obscure. After this he decided that a glass 





of bitters at the Rampoorchuddah would be necessary shortly 
after eleven o'clock, if he were to have any appetite for 
luncheon that day, and accordingly his horse was walked up 
and down before the portico of the club for half an hour in the 
forenoon, ‘“ What's this story about Hammond, Currie ?” he 
said with all the modesty of conscious power, three minutes 
after he had crossed the threshold. “ Might have been a nasty 
accident, I hear.” 

“Ih? Hammond ?” asked Currie, laying down his paper ; 
“there's nothing about it here. When did you hear it 2?” 

“Heard it just now, on very good authority—-very good 
authority indeed,” returned the Major. “ Horse fell, Hammond 
grassed, shaken limbs, broken knees, and the rest of it. 
Wonder it’s not in the papers; happened yesterday down in 
Surrey, it seems, long time before Hammond shows in the 
TIouse again, I expect.” 

“Good gracious!” said Currie. “ Hushed up, I suppose. 
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Public men have to be so careful nowadays ; everything gets 
into print. Well, I shouldn’t wonder if Hammond does come 
to grief some day; a regular devil to ride, they say. Don't 
know him myself.” 

“Dear me,” said little Compton Waller to himself, as he 
took up his hat and gloves. ‘Queer story that. I wonder 
what Grace will say to it. She knows the Pickerings, and the 
Pickerings and Hammonds are related, I know ; and, by the 
way, the Careys are out in India at this moment. Will it 
bring them home, I wonder? There was something between 
Miss Carey and Hammond, I fancy. I wonder what.” 

Mr. Waller reached his sister-in-law’s house in Green Street 
with very little delay. 

“My dear Grace,” he said almost before he was seated, “ I 
have just heard, or rather overheard, a queer story about 
Hammond. Certainly the Pickerings should be told.” 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Waller with considerable interest, 
for the Indian mail went out that day, and she prided herself 
upon the piquancy of her foreign Ietters. ‘‘ Why should the 
Pickerings know ? However, tell me all about it.” 

“Two men at the club were talking about it just now. It 
has not got into the papers ; but they spoke so ‘oud there can 
be no breach of confidence ; in fact, I believe I was meant to 
hear ; I saw old Halley looking my way. Pity they both are 
strangers to me; I might have asked more. I felt sure at 
once you would be interested.” 

“But tell me, do,’ said Grace. “I am just writing to 
Gupabad.” 

“ How lucky ! Well, it seems Hammond has had a deuce 
of a shave for his life—a regular cropper ; horse threw him, 
and he is pretty well knocked to pieces ; horse hurt,too. The 
matter is to be hushed up, but the whole thing evidently 
serious. Halley seemed to have got it from one of the family. 
I wouldn’t make too much of it; still, it is only right relations 
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should be warned. Now, I wonder who'll get the box if poor 
Hammond does knock under ?” 

“But they'll see it in the papers earlier,” said Grace ; “don't 
they telegraph those things out ?” 

“Well, you see—if they want to keep it quiet; the thing 
happened near Lanceley; he was riding home alone after 
hunting. Look here, I’d put it as gently as I could, but plain, 
you know. Say Hammond had a nasty accident, not a serious 
one. Don’t say there’s no hope, or that sort of thing. Well, 
you'll want to get to your letters, and I must be off. Children 
all right? Love to them all. A ¢anfot,” and off trotted 
Compton Waller. 

“MY DEAREST FLORENCE,— 

“My letter will not be quite empty of news this time, I am 
sorry to say, for I have just heard a story that will interest you 
painfully. Poor Mr. Hammond is said to be lying seriously 
injured at his mother’s country-house. He has met with a 
dreadful accident, apparently returning from hunting, for he was 
unattended. I have not accurate details, but his horse seems 
to have fallen with him, and he lies in so critical a state that 
he cannot be moved totown. My brother who is my informant 
heard the story at the club, and it was spoken of as a thing to 
be kept quiet, but if it is club gossip, we know what that means 
(xous autre, femmes)—the Society papers will get hold of it, if 
the dailies don’t. I write in haste, but wish you to get a 
correct version, which that in print may not be. How unfortu- 
nate the Under-Secretary had no groom with him at the time, 
as necessarily the story of the accident must remain somewhat 
vague. It must have been the horse’s fault, for your cousin, 
every one says, is a fine horseman. I suppose his judgment 
may have been at fault for once, or the horse was unsafe for the 


purpose.” 
i it * 3 a = 


It will be observed that Mrs. Waller stated little, but sup- 
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posed a great deal. But when, three weeks later, her letter was 
delivered at Gupabad, Mrs. Pickering took it all in as fact with 
the most imperceptive comprehensiveness. She had made so 
much social capital of her cousinship with the Under-Secretary, 
that the news really affected her, and in the weakened state of 
her nerves she refused to drive to the Mall that evening. 
Colonel Pickering, therefore, ordered a saddle-horse and ambled 
cently off to hear the band and to enjoy his ricochet of the 
tragic shot. Here he was very happy—in a subdued manner— 
for an hour and a half, especially after he had come across Jack 
Gubbins. Jack, a civil engineer, with a sharp wit and ready pen, 
had recently been admitted upon the staff of the Gupabad 
Courier, which he was wont to say was a better support for a 
youngster than any Government staff of them all. Now the 
Gupabad Courier piqued itself upon reproducing the contents of 
its news-letter in the style of the London Society papers, and 
this, being recognized by the discriminating public, was the cause 
of its penetrating up-country as far as journals go at all. At 
the present moment news was rather scanty, and Jack, in whose 
department the gossip article lay, was on the guz vive for 
English crumbs. Behold him, then, twirling the short ends of a 
sandy moustache, and keeping his tongue still and his ears open, 
all according to custom. He marked Colonel Pickering’s 
leisurely advance, and joined him incontinently. The Colonel 
was a likely man, as his wife’s husband, to have some news, and 
Jack’s own English mail had been an empty one. 

“The Mall’s not very lively this evening, Colonel! How’s 
Mrs. Pickering 2” 

“Ah! poor thing! Cut up, very much cut up indeed. Bad 
news from England. Hammond—you know Charles Hammond, 
I think, Gubbins 2?” 

“Have met him,” murmured Jack. 

“Ah, poor fellow! All up with him, I’m afraid.” 

“Very sorry to hear it, I’m sure.” 
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“A dreadful thing! Dying. Dead by this time, of course ; 
fall in the hunting-field—killing pace—horse, man and all.” 

“Why, Colonel, there’s nothing about it in the telegrams. 
It surely can’t be true.” 

“Can’t be true 2?” said the Colonel angrily ; his pepper-box 
disposition was well-known on the station: “I tell you it 
7s true. You don’t believe a private letter? My wife’s own 
letter °” 

“T beg your pardon, Colonel, I’m sure. Still,” said Jack, 
looking pensively on the ground, and twirling his moustache 
again, “an Under-Sccretary. One could hardly imagine its 
escaping the papers.” 

“T tell you, man, 7¢ zs so. He's as dead as Queen Anne, 
and as good a fellow as ever stepped,” said Colonel Pickering, 
with a sigh. “And his cellar. Ah! you don’t get such claret 
often. Well, we all must go in time, but Hammond was young 
to go—very young to go.” 

“In the hunting-field, Colonel, did you say 2?” asked Jack. 

“Horse fell with him—horse he’d been warned against 
repeatedly—broke his neck plump; carried to his step-father’s 
house; died. That’s all I know. You'll have it all in the 
English papers to-morrow morning, I take it. Bless you, 
why they never telegraph the things one wants to see, do 
they now ?” 

Jack Gubbins did not know; he had not found it so; and 
again doubts of the story rose in his mind. But the Colonel 
was so positive; Charles Hammond was his own cousin by 
marriage ; and Mrs. Pickering was absent from the band on 
account of it. How to doubt such authority ? Two or three 





more details, too, followed his succeeding question—all circum- 
stantial, if hastily given. He did not notice how his own 
incredulity had intensified his informant’s original statement ; 


news was scarce, and if he could get the information into the 


local paper before it could be read in the home journals, what 
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How 


fortunate it was that the heavy mail, delayed by a not uncom- 
mon accident, would not deposit the newspapers in Gupabad 


till the following morning ! 


risk, mounted his pony again, 


Jack made up his mind to the 


and revolving in his versatile 


mind the turn of his opening paragraph, cantered off to the 


Couricr office. 


“We reeret to learn the ter- 
mination of a most promising 
carecr in the sudden death of 
the Right Hon. Charles Ham- 
from a fall in the 
Speculation is 


mond, 
huntine-field. 


already rife as to his successor | : 
; _ exception to the general rule. 


in office, and though it would 
be premature to make a post- 
tive statement, we may venture 
to hint that the vacant Under- 
Seeretaryship will fall to a 
gventleman deservedly popular 
in artistic circles, and who 
claims, by his mother’s side, 
cousinship with the present 
Premuicr. 





“Irom White's to the Savage 
is a wide leap, and he would 
be a rash man who should 
venture to predict for his suc- 
cessor the full measure of Mr. 
universal popu- 
late Under-Sec- 


Hammond's 


Jarity. The 


retary was as popular as he | 


was talented; and it is nota 
little remarkable that his death 


should have occurred close 
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/upon the anniversary of his 


entering in office. 





“There is a suggestiveness 
in the deaths of noted men. 
‘Charley’ Hammond's was no 


We learn from a private letter 
that this horse he was riding 
was one that he mounted for 
the first time against the ex- 
press advice of his stud-groom, 
who had remarked when it 
first came into the stable, that 
it ‘would be the death of 
somebody.’ 


“Mr. Hammond was a fine 
horseman. We remember to 
have seen him more than once, 
well to the front from Kirby 
Gate, when the field was thin- 
ned of all but the executive, 
and one or two riders of 
European reputation, and his 
eye and hand were a prover! 
in the provincial country in 
which Westering Lodge is 


ea en 
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situated, while his knowledge | ject. It has been said more 
of horseflesh was considerable. | than once that the fault was 
his own, but we have good 

“Charley Hammond, despite | authority for stating that the 
his popularity, was unmarried. | responsibility rested with the 
It is not often we find aman daughter of a noble house, 
of his position and personal | who failed to recognize in 
attractions remain at the age | the gifted Under-Secretary the 
of forty a Benedick without a | charm that subjugated half 
Beatrice ; and gossip has not | the fine-ladyhood of the me- 
been entirely silent on the sub- | tropolis.” 





The mingled truth and falsehood of these paragraphs, with 
their varnish of impertinence, would have delighted a Roche- 
foucauld. “The posts went out,’ and the news, false as Punic 
faith, reached a soft green valley, where (on a little platform, 
leveiled in some sport of Nature above the stream that, fringed 
in the flowering shrubs, rushed below, making music night and 
day—a ground-bass to the song of myriad birds) some Euro- 
pean tents were pitched, seeming, as canvas-houses will, not 
inappropriate to the “salvage” scene. 

And there remorseful regret, bitterest of pain, came to the 
heart of an English girl, as into the island valley of Avilion, not 
fairer than this vale in Kashmir, may have come, with the frame 
of the broken-hearted British king, both suffering and regret. 

“Oh! Jim, Jim! Let me goto her! Let me telegraph! 
You can send down to Satari. Dear Jim, sweet Jim, help me 
to comfort poor Lady Carey !" | 

Lord Hetherset kissed his sister—what more could he do? 

“My sweet, what possible good can you do by telegraphing ? 
What can you say in a score of words?) And how can you get 
to her? We could not reach England under six weeks—and 





you have been so happy here till now,” he added regretfully. 
But they broke camp the next day, and moving slowly down- 
wards to the higher civilization, seemed to Virginia Carey 
to be approaching somehow, indefinably, her lost happiness. 
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Day and night there rang in her ears words that express one of 
the subtlest griefs of a woman’s nature. How often had she 
sung them to him—for the ballad was a favourite of Lady 
Carey’s—and known, though without pity, that her voice thrilled 
every fibre of the self-controlled man of the world. That sweet, 
penetrating voice of hers had a power such as that with which 
a born actress, who has never felt the passions she delineates, 
may sway the hearts of her audience to tears or madness. 


‘“ How could I know I should love thee to-day, 
Whom that day I held not dear? 

How could I know I should love thee away, 
When I did not love thee anear?” 


It was a dull enough time for the young peer, for all his 
sister’s interest in his sport and their excursion had left her ; 
and even after she had vented her feelings in a letter to Lady 
Carey, she showed no signs of returning energy. And she 
wrote burning words of regret and longing—words that, how- 
ever impassioned they might be in their sorrow, were inadequate 
to express the revulsion of feeling that swept over the warm, 
true heart, only difficult to stir to its depths because those 
depths were ever well-nigh fathomless. 

When Lady Carey read the letter, which reached her by the 
second post and found her comparatively at leisure, she felt as 
if the solid earth were melting from beneath her. Her first 
impulse was to order the carriage and drive at once to her 
sen’s rooms in Piccadilly ; but consideration reminded her that 
he had an engagement for the morning, but had promised to 
lunch with her at two o’clock to give her the details of last 
night's division. The enforced delay gave her time to recover 
from her bewilderment, and to see the position in a clearer 
light. The shock had made her a little nervous, but she was 
ready to treat the matter as a joke, though a serious one, and 
to direct his sceptical mind to a happy conclusion, before 
Charles Hammond reached her. 


The counter-revolution Virginia’s letter made in his feelings 
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could be comprehended only by one who knew, as his mother 
did, what part his former hopes and their extinction had played 
in his life’s story. We have not troubled the reader with their 
narration, and so will give only the ultimate issue of Society’s 
unbridled gossip. 

Lord Hetherset and his sister travelling slowly and wearily, 
in strong contrast to their up-country journey, reached Bombay 
about the middle of June, to find telegrams awaiting them 
from Charles Hammond, his mother and step-father. Sir 
Francis, with more coolness than the others, directed attention 
to the Zrumpet of April 6, as containing a reasonably true 
version of the accident. Side by side with the Courier of 
three weeks later, Lady Myra’s supplied a contrast strong 
enough to amuse Lord Hetherset heartily, and to bring a smile 
to his sister’s lips. Hers was too sweet a nature to feel bitter- 
ness over the painful deception, but it was not all at once that 
she could revert to her old light-heartedness, and the experience 
was strong enough to work a change in her that Mr. Hammond 
was the first to perceive and to appreciate. He met them at 
Port Said, impossible as the short leave of absence he 
demanded had at first seemed to his chief; and the party 
travelled rapidly home together by Brindisi. 

And so all ended happily in despite of poetic justice, which 
has less to do with human affairs than novelists of the Rosa 
Matilda schocl determined. Currie remained popular as well 
as vivacious, for was he not amusing? and Mrs. Willman 
was still courted, for could she not order a good dinner? 
Colonel Pickering, too, retired upon a large pension, for had he 
not long drawn an income from the State? Grace Waller’s 
exaggerations were condoned, for her handwriting was clear 
and her remarks shrewd ; while Jack Gubbins—highest success 
of all—continued to be read : for, after all, his paragraphs could 
not be worse than untruths; and may not untruths be, under 
certain circumstances, more exciting than facts ? 
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A Boys’ Club. 


HERE are two very different lines of action in the working 
of a boys’ club. We may aim at forming a “small and 
select” party, or go in for “universal benevolence.” ‘The latter 
is, at first sight, by far the more attractive. We see all round 
us working lads who have been decent, and who are educated 
too well to be fit subjects for a night-school, as their brothers 
would have been a few years ago. We sce them getting into 
bad company and evil ways, and we think of St. Paul’s anxiety 
that by all means he might save some. So we prepare our 
fatted calf, and we run all the way to meet our prodigal, and 
we beg him to come in and partake of the feast. Probably he 
does so; the happy lot of Mr. Sam Weiler, “little te do and 
plenty to get,’ seems to be before him. Likely enough his 
better feelings prompt him to make a struggle for the right 
path. The streets are wet and cold on winter nights, while in 
the club-room it is warm ; you may smoke your pipe and play 
cards with your mates; and, above all, there is the charm of 
novelty. So our friends come in ; some of them steady and 
well-meaning, some well-meaning but not steady, some neither 
the one nor the other. ‘With the beautiful but foolish libe- 
rality of beginners,” writes a worker in this field, Mrs. Edward 
Liddell, “we refused admittance to none who paid his entrance 
fee and promised to conform to the rules. The consequence 
was that the bad element largely predominated, and the few 
good and steady lads either were silenced, or left to seek peace 
and propriety elsewhere.” I am afraid this experience tallies 
closely with my own ; and, after two or three years of it, I felt 
that the return was small in proportion to the expenditure of 
labour, and I set to work to find a more solid and lasting 
foundation on which to build. 
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I had for some time been much interested in temperance 
work ; from no deep conviction, but from a wish to be useful, 
I had “taken the pledge,” and, as far as I could, induced others 
to do so, Just in proportion to the growth of my knowledge 
of the daily life of the people grew my suspicion that no social 
reform was possible where drink held its sway ; and, belicving 
that “prevention is better than cure,’ I determined that total 
abstinence should be a fundamental rule of the new club. And 
by degrees, not without much anxious thought and consultation, 
st. Michael’s Club, as it was to be called, took shape. It was 
to be very select ; the “beautiful but foolish liberality” of the 
former dispensation was to be done away, and, whereas in 
former clubs I had pressed lads to join, I should now dis- 
courage them rather than otherwise. It was to be managed 
by the members themselves—the old clubs had been under a 
beneficent but weak despotism. The club would meet toge- 
ther at tea every Sunday—a leaf out of the book of the “ Little 
Oratory.” These foreshadowings of future greatness were com- 
municated to two or three who had become more or less attached 
to me, and who might be trusted to “ pass and blush the news” 
to their mates. 

The question of amusements then came under notice. Now,a 
little consideration will suffice to show that this, like the question 
of politics, as defined by Mr. Pickwick, “comprises within itself 
a study of no inconsiderable magnitude.” Lady Hope, for 
instance, provided for her reclaimed navvies “a graphioscope, a 
microscope, and a double stereoscope ;” but she found that 
they most enjoyed “ hymn-singing, with harmonium accompani- 
ment.” In the London Docks, on the other hand, Mr Linklater 
tells us that two forms of amusement exceeded all others in 
popularity ; the first, that of concluding a night school by 
blowing out the lights, and throwing the books at the teacher’s 
head ; the second, that of taking pills. The big lads’ 
Sunday class assembled in his sitting-room, “and,” says 
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Mr. Linklater, “ although they were as honest as daylight, and 
I could trust them with any valuables, yet they developed an 
unexpected taste for medicine. My physic bottles and_pill- 
boxes were emptied. At last I made them share and share 
alike, and as they sat in a great circle with opened mouths, I 
had the pleasure of shying my poor pills down their throats 
one by one.” Perhaps I may parenthetically remark that there 
seems to be some strange fascination about pills. At a 
“spring-cleaning ’ some years since, we had a grand turn-out 
of a large old chest of drawers, and among the rejectamenta 
were several pills of different sorts and sizes, and of a forgotten 
history. Our charwoman came to know if she might have 
them. ‘ You see, it seems a pity to waste them,” she said, in 
answer to our expressed wonderment as to what she would do 
with so extraordinary a perquisite, “ and they are sure to come 
in useful.” So she carried them off, and, to continue in 
Mr. Linklater’s words, I never heard that she was “the better 
or the worse for them.” When we were starting a Boys’ Club 
in Drury Lane, our wish was to end the evening with a few 
short prayers ; the boys thought there was more fun in turning 
out the gas. They were many, we were few; and I admit 
that when I was in charge the boys had the best of it. I 
would only ask those who blame me if they have ever tried to 
read prayers while keeping a sharp look-out upon four gas- 
burners ; if not, I hope they will be sparing in their censures, 
for it is a difficult thing to do. 

To return to St. Michael’s Club ; it was resolved to start 
with cards, bagatelle, and dominoes; and to these chess has 
since been added. <A few simple and short rules were drawn 
up. I may summarise them as (1), Monthly Communion ; 
(2), Total Abstinence ; (3), Attendance at the Sunday Tea 
and Meeting ; and I may add that they have been on the whole 
remarkably well observed. About Michaelmas Day, 1880, a 
dozen of us met and started the club. At the end of three 
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years half of that number are still with us ; two, who were above 
the age of those we wanted to enlist, soon left; two more have 
left the locality; the other two have ceased to be members, 
having broken the pledge—one quite lately. We have had 
forty-three on our list altogether ; seven of these have fallen away, 
one was expelled for non-attendance, two have resigned ; others 
are in America, or in other parts of the country, and are cor- 
responding members. or some time we had only twenty-seven 
on the books ; not a large number, compared with the crowd 
outside; not a small one, compared with the average results of 
such work, if the three essential requirements for membership 
be borne in mind. Of this number fifteen are full members, 
five junior members, three associates, and four corresponding 
members. The junior members—a class quite recently con- 
stituted—are considered too young for admission to full 
membership without a year’s probation: they have all the 
privileges of the club, but do not vote. The associates are 
married men, residents in the village: they pay a penny a week 
to the funds, and the ordinary weekly subscription when present, 
but regular attendance is not binding upon them. ‘The corre- 
sponding members are members who have left the place, but 
wish to keep up some connection with the club. 

I have spoken of our Sunday meetings, and I may perhaps 
describe the routine observed at them, premising that it was a 
gradual development during the first year, a period which was 
in many respects one of transition. After the afternoon service, 
at which all are expected to be (and mostly are) present, we 
adjourn to the club-room for tea—a very lively meal. The 
tables being cleared and moved to the sides of the room, a 
hymn is sung. Then the President reads a portion of one of 
the Gospels, with a few explanatory words when needed ; the 
minutes of the last meeting are read by the Secretary, and 
signed by the President, who then reads the notices for the 
week. After this any special business may be brought forward; 
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new members are proposed, balloted for, or admitted, as the 
case may be; subscriptions collected, and so on. Our ages 
averase from seventeen to twenty; no one can be admitted 
under the age of fourteen—at least, this is the /cer scvipia of the 
club, but by the unwritten law no one would stand a chance 
of being elected at that age save as a junior member. The 
subscription is fourpence weekly: we began with threepence, 
but this was too small. Where the lads can afford it, I think 
it should be sixpence, if the Sunday tea form part of the pro- 
cramme, In the summer we often adjourn to the river, on 
which we have two boats ; in the winter there is frequently a 
short lecture. We have had lectures on the newspaper press, 
on tea, coffee, cocoa, and tobacco, and on fairy tales ; one or 
two chemical lectures, with experiments ; an evening or two 
with the microscope, and one with the telephone—or the 
clergyman comes in and tells us stories ; or it may be there is 
a rehearsal of some forthcoming entertainment. ‘Then those, 
who like, play at cards or dominoes, or go for a walk—not un- 
frequently marching off to service at a neighbouring church. 
Unfailing patience and genuine love—these are the two 
essentials for work among our boys. We must never forget 
that we have no power over them except such as they choose 
to allow us—no hold over them save such as we can secure by 
bonds of affection. And it is for this, among other reasons, 
that I believe in the principle of “ vote by ballot and universal 
suffrage.” If this be adopted, each member of the club feels 
that he has as much right to express an opinion as the Presi- 
dent himself; and it does away with the necessity for a com- 
mittee, the appointment or election of which is apt to cause 
jealousy, and does not always work well. “ ‘The committee !’” 
said a lad, with a twinkle of humour, when we spoke of them 
as a guarantee of better order (it is Mrs. Edward Liddell who 
is speaking), “‘I seed some of the committee bein’ kicked down 
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stairs!’ 
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If the club be constituted on the above-mentioned basis, it 
allows a freedom of individual action, which is, I think,extremely 
healthy, and cannot fail to be useful in after-life. But the Pre- 
sident must then be prepared to find himself outvoted, and to 
yield with a good grace when this happens. I lay stress on 
this, because I have known cases where these views have been 
loudly advocated in theory, but condemned when put into 
practice. ‘“ Don’t think you need vote for this because / want 
it done,” I said on one occasion. “We don’t mean to,” 
promptly returned Damon ; and the result showed that he was 
right. And, after some experience, I am of opinion that my 
lads are often better able to judge than Iam. On one occa- 
sion an apparently eligible candidate was largely blackballed. 
I was so surprised that I deviated from my usual practice, 
and asked Damon privately the ground for this action. ‘ Well, 
you see,” was the reply, “he do swear so.” ‘This virtuous 
reproval of swearing somewhat staggered me. “Don’t you 
ever swear?” I said. ‘“ Well, when I’m at work and things 
go wrong, I might pop out a word now and again, but I don’t 
make a ’abit of it,” truthfully responded Damon: “ now, his 
father have given him no end of hidings about it, and it don’t 
seem to do him no gocd, so we thought we'd try what this ’ud 
do.’ (I may say, parenthetically, that the public feeling in the 
club-room against bad language is both vigorous and sponta- 
neous.) I suppose the lesson was effectual; anyway, at the 
end of three months the postulant was again proposed and 
unanimously elected. 

I am often astonished to find how much thought is expended 
by some of our members upon club politics. During our 
second year the Secretary abruptly resigned, and it was 
necessary to appoint a successor. The conduct at the nomina- 
tion was aptly described by one of the members as “fooling 
about,” and I stopped the proceedings with the announcement 


that next Sunday night / should appoint a secretary. I did 
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so, and nothing was said ; but after the meeting Damon asked 
me privately, ‘“‘ Need you give notice before you resign being 
a member of the club2” “ Yes.” “ Then,’ said Damon, “ / 
sive notice,” and he walked off. Now this was a serious 
matter, for Damon, as I shal! show later on, is one of our 
leading men. I saw how I had put my foot in it, but I didn’t 
see how I was to draw it out again. But after two or three 
interviews, at which the subject was not broached, I said to 
Damon, “ What put your back up at the club the other night ?” 
“Well,” said he, “it’s all right. I didn’t see it at the time, but 
I saw it arterwards.” “Indeed,” said I, feeling much relieved, 
“perhaps you'll tell me what you mean.” “ Well, sir,” answered 
Damon, “you see we didn’t see what right you had to appoint 
a secretary. There was others thought so besides me. Silver, 
for instance, and you know he ain’t a chap as says much, but 
if he makes up his mind to anything he sticks to it: but I 
explained it to him, and he’s all right now.” I was not much 
wiser so far, so I said, “ What did you explain?” “ Well,” I 
says to him, “of course Sankey can’t be secretary Zo the club, 
because the club didn’t elect him ; but he might be secretary 
to the president, and of course the president has a right to 
choose his own secretary.” I did not tell Damon how 
thankful I was to him for this discovery ; but I thought that 
he would be a useful acquisition to certain much-badgered 
government officials “in the House.” 

The mention of Sankey induces me to give an illustration 
of the way in which nicknames—which often become perma- 
nent—come about. Hearing his younger brother called Moody, 
I inquired the reason, and was told “’cos we call his brother 
Sankey.” “And why do you call him Sankey?” “’Cos he’s 
got such short black hair, like a nigger.” Of course Sambo 
was the name intended. Damon is almost always irreverently 
called “ Bung,” a name which has stuck to him for years, and 
dates from one of the earlier clubs, when some one discovered 
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a resemblance between him and “ Mr. Bung the brewer,” in 
the game of “ Happy Families.” 
Damon is a leading man among us. Just now he is secre- 





tary—a post which he did not at all covet, but which was 
“oreatness thrust upon him ;’ and he fulfils the duties of his 
office in a most satisfactory manner. I wish I could give some 
idea of him. He took the pledge when about nine years old, 
having then left school to follow the calling cf potboy at a 
public-house—an occupation which did not in the least interfere 
with his teetotalism. He is a great politician ; and considers 
himself a Conservative, so far as an advanced Parnellite can be 
so. He had a strong admiration for Lord Beaconsfield. The 
club as a body is at least Liberal ; and I am sorry to say that 
on the death of his lordship, Damon was asked——“ Well, what 
do you think of Beaky zow?’ To which he replied with 
dignity, “ Now look ’ere—he’s dead: Ict him rest.” Just after 
last ‘‘ Primrose Day,” I said, “I suppose you wore primroses 
on Thursday?” “I should think I did,’ said Damon, “ and 
they were proper ones too, not washed-out things like chem.” 
Now as “ ¢hem”” were unmistakable primroses, I was impelled to 
make further inquiries, and elicited the fact that Damon’s “ prim- 
roses” were violets! He is also a great reader of newspapers, 
and follows the course of politics with an intelligence which 
seems remarkable, seeing that he left school at the age of nine. 
In spelling and composition his letters compare favourably 
with some which I have seen from our public schools. As a —Y 
specimen of his epistolary style, I may quote the opening sen- 
tence of a letter I received from him during my absence from 
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home. “ Sticking to my promise, complying with your wish, 
and performing my duty as secretary of the club, it now becomes 
one of its pleasant duties (of which you know the secretaryship 
contains so few), to write to you ; and I trust I shall not offend 
you in this letter by explaining things that perhaps I might have 


hitherto explained, but owing to shyness of some description or 
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other I have not.” Damon has a “nice derangement of 
epitaphs,” as Mrs. Malaprop says, with which he flavours his 
conversation ; and some one special word is usually in the 
ascendant. Tor a long time the frequency of “ coincidences” 
was quite startling; then things became “complicated ;” and 
the other night, when he was helping me to arrange some index 
work, “ alphabetically in rotation,’ as he remarked, and I told 
him his help made the work easier, he replied, “you mean you 
can co-operate.” Any striking addition to the vocabulary is 
heralded by a peculiarly unconscious expression which at once 
attracts the attention of an observer. Sometimes Damon's 
anxiety to air a new word is indiscreet, as when he lately asked 
his venerable and venerated pastor, “Don’t you think your 
sermons are a little pro/zxity sometimes ?”—his Shakespearian 
studies and certain explanations having familiarized him with 
the word. Needless to add, no offence was taken where none 
was meant. He sometimes, though not often, comes to grief 
over a long word, as when he told me of some one who had a 
seculay vein in his leg; and occasionally he hits upon a very 
happy simile. I was lately urging upon him the desirability of 
setting into the club a lad who was then steady, whose antece- 
dents were not of the best. I pointed out the duty of extending 
a helping hand to him, with a good deal more to the same effect. 
“Don’t you think,” said Damon, “that that’s rather making c 
convalescent home of the club?” The other night he said, “ You 
sce, our chaps are so enthusiastic [this was an addition to the 
vocabulary] about anything new; they’re zz balloons directly.” 

When St. Michael’s was started Damon and_ his friend 
Pythias held ostentatiously aloof from it. Theirs was a friend- 
ship dating from their schooldays, and they were as insepa- 
rable as the Butcher and the Beaver after that little misunder- 
standing between them had been cleared up :— 


“ In winter or summer, ’twas always the same,— 
You could never meet either alone.” 
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They had made up their minds, as Damon has since confided 
to me, that the club chaps were a stuck-up lot, and they didn’t 
want to have nothing to do with ’em. Neither was wanting 
in determination, and the club might now be without two 
of its brightest ornaments had it not been for a fortunate 


accident. 
“ Ouarrels arose—as one frequently finds 
Quarrels will, spite of every endeavour,’— 

and one Sunday morning I met Damon strolling about by 
himself with his hands in his pockets, and a general air of dis- 
content pervading his usually cheerful countenance. Shortly 
afterwards I encountered Pythias strolling about by imsclf 
with zs hands in zs pockets, and a similarly disconsolate 
appearance. What had arisen between them I never knew ; | 
but they had had “a row,” of which the immediate conse- } 
quence was that Damon, an old teetotaller, and therefore quali- 
fied—for a candidate must have been teetotal for a month | 
before he can be proposed—found his solitude so unbearable 
that he was proposed and duly elected as a member of the 
club. The following week Pythias followed suit, the old 
friendship was renewed, and two useful members had _ been 
added to the club. 

Pythias is a less taking lad than Damon ; indecd, a casual 
visitor to the club might think him a disagreeable one. I was 
at one time a little troubled at the obstructive policy in which 
Pythias thought fit to indulge, and I took Damon into my con- 
fidence. “ Bless yer,’ said Damon, “he don’t mean nothing 
by it. He just does it for a lark. Often after he’s been a 
goin’ on like that in the club-room he says to me: ‘ Didn't I 
cet ’em ov this evening !'” This key to the position some- 
what relieved me, and enabled me to contemplate Pythias’s 
vagaries with equanimity. When he was quite small—he is. 
not very big now—some seven years ago, I mortally wounded 
his dignity. We were practising, and Pythias—then a choir- 
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boy—wore a perpetual grin, which was all the more madden- 
ing because I could not discover any cause for it. “If you 
are not going to sing,” I at last observed, “ you had better go 
home: don’t stand there grinning like a Cheshire cat.” When 
the next practice night came Pythias was absent. The pleased 
smile of intelligence which arose among the boys when I ques- 
tioned the cause of his absence prepared me for the worst. 
“He ain't a-comin’ no more,’ was the answer; “he says he 
ain’t goin’ to be called a Cheshire cat !” 

John is another of our leading characters, and a sterling good 
fellow. When I first knew him he was on the best of terms 
with a pony belonging to his master—terms, indeed, of such 
intimacy and affection that when he “bettered himself” and 
left his place, the only fault the master could find with him was 
that he had wasted too much time upon the pony. Rough in 
manners and in appearance was John, and no wonder: a home 
without comfort and a drunken father accounted for much that 
was unsatisfactory. About five years ago I met John one 
Saturday night, and after an interchange of civilities, he said, 
“Know where ’m going?” “No.” “Well, 'm going to 
. to buy a collar and tie; one-and-three-halfpence the 
two—not dear, is it?” I agreed it was not, and then John said, 





in his most insinuating way, “If you was to go with me you'd 
? hy r . ° 

be back by ten oclock!”’ The inference was obvious, so we 

went ; and John, like worthy Captain Rees,— 


“Told, to make the time pass by, 
Droll legends of his infancy.” 


The purchase was made, and next morning, John, in the full 
pride of collar and tie, came in to practise a song for a coming 
entertainment. At the end of it he said, “I shan’t wear this 
collar and tie to-morrow night.” “Oh John! why not 2” “ Well, 
yer see, I can’t get out the ‘igh notes so well!” I am glad to 
say that I was successful in getting the tie and collar retained 
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and the “’igh notes” had full justice done to them. This was 
the beginning of a new era in John’s life. About three Sundays 
after he appeared at church in a second-hand frock-coat, almost 
down to his heels. I made no comment; but in the evening 
John said, “See that coat I got on this morning?” “Yes,” I 
said, “it was a good coat.” “Yes, it was,” John said. ‘Don’t 
you think,” I suggested, “it was a little too long?” “Think 
so?” John answered. “Would you have a foot took off, or how 
much ?” I declined to commit myself to an off-hand statement ; 
but next Sunday the coat had assumed reasonable length, I 
should like to enlarge upon John, but much space would be 
needed to do him justice; so I will only quote a sentence 
from a letter I received from him when I was from home, as 
showing his view of the club. “I think,” he says, “if had 
a little of my life to lead, to never know a sober, respectable 
father, and not a pleasant home to go to, he might be different 
to what he is. God knows where I would be only for the 
club.” 

I must not close without saying a word as to the educational 
influences we have at work. Many members of the club 
belong to a brass band, some of these being also in the choir ; 
and there is an “ improvement class,” as we call it, consisting 
of some half-dozen, who meet at my house once a week to 
read Shakspeare and the like. + It will be seen at a glance 
that this programme somewhat justifies the remark once made 
to me by John, “ What with the club, and the choir, and the 
band, and the improvement class, I don’t see how a fellow cax 
get into mischief if he wants to.” We get original readings 
in Shakspeare which would astonish Mr. Furnival ; Damon 
being especially happy in his renderings and comments. Thus, 
at the melancholy fate of Ophelia, on reading how “she 
chanted snatches of old tunes,’ Damon observed, “ Ah, she 
always was a hot ’un for singing ;” and “when he lay couched 
in the omnibus horse,” threw quite a new light on the taking 
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of Troy. Pythias startled me the other night by the announce- 


ment that Helena and Hermia 
“ srew together 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an ovzov in partition.” 

We went to see “Much Ado about Nothing,” where Miss 
Ellen Terry’s activity attracted Pythias’s admiration—“ don't 
she cut about ?” he remarked—and John was so struck with 
Mr. Irving that he gives what he fondly believes to be an 
exact imitation of his delivery at our readings, which, I regret 
to say, is received by Damon and Pythias with ribald remarks. 
I may say that I was astonished at the difference’ in their 
elocution before and after their visit to the Lyceum. That our 
Shakspearian readings enlarge their minds can easily be seen 
from the way in which they are brought to bear upon current 
events: thus Damon said to me on reading the Prime Minister's 
celebrated appeal to Mr. Mealy, “Don’t it much remind you of 
King Lear talking to his daughters ?” 

We went also—Damon, Pythias, John, and myseif—-to the 
“Hymn of Praise,’ and “Stabat Mater,” at the Albert Hall, 
arriving very early, and being rewarded with the very best posi- 
tion in the gallery. John didn’t want to go, because, as he said, 
he had “heard the ‘Stabat Mater’ in church,’ but he was as 
delighted as the rest. It may encourage Mr. Barnby to know 
that John intends “to patronize that institootion more than he 
‘ave done” —(we caxnot control our refractory verbs at present). 

I have written this little sketch at the request of some who 
have seen my club and others who have heard of it. If it 
should afford a useful hint or two to those engaged in similar 
work, it will not have been written in vain. 

JAMES BRITTEN, 
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Reviews and Views. 


NEW volume of MERRY ENGLAND begins with this 
month’s number. The six months which have passed 
since the first number was issued on Primrose Day, 1883, 
have carried us over the most critical period of magazine 
infancy. That other troubles are still in store—that difficult 
teeth must be cut such as may be set to crack some of the 
hardest nuts of the day—we have no manner of doubt. But if 
the support we have received in the past be taken as an earnest 
of that to be accorded in the future, we shall hope to thrive 
and prosper. 





To the Press as well as to the Public we are entirely grateful 
for the attention and sympathy extended to an enterprise 
which had, at first sight, little to recommend it. It wasa 
shilling magazine in an age of sixpenny ones ; and the purpose 
at its heart was a serious one in a period of levity and of /azsser- 
faire. On this point there should be no mistake. “Merry” as 
applied to “ England,” was not used in the common significance 
now attached to the adjective. It meant “brave” England, rather 
than comic or boisterous England: brave and “ merry,” even 
in the midst of human sorrow, by reason of its clear conscience 
and its fresh and primitive feelings, and its living hope ina 
hereafter. How to restore some of that quality to modern and 
unlovely life—by what legislation, by the exercise of what 
charitable effort, and by the promulgation of what principles of 
sincerity—-we have set ourselves to discuss: in truth, with a 


fixed purpose; yet without a tiresome continuity which would 
exclude the lighter topics of literature and art, fiction and 
biography, in poetry and in prose. 
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On another point—this time concerning not the name but 
the politics of the Magazine—some misconception has arisen 
For instance, in its review of our last 
Number, the Pall Mall Gasctte described it as being of “the 
most advanced Social-Radical type ;’ while another journal 
with equal confidence on the same day asserted that “ MERRY 
ENGLAND, as is well known, is a Conservative magazine.” As 
a matter cf fact, the magazine has no politics at all, in the 
party sense of the term. It received in its cradle the benedic- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Randolph Churchill, of Lord 
John Manners and Mr. Justin MacCarthy ; and we take this 
readiness of Tory and Radical papers to dub the magazine 
Tory or Radical to be a happy augury of their willingness to 
accept as belonging to their respective parties the programme 
of Social Reform. 





This, indeed, we have never doubted, despite the frantic 
accusations of selfishness which, along with other vulgarities and 
especially at electioneering times, fill the political atmosphere. 
Abundantly has the benevolence that is the common property 
of traditional politicians on both sides of the House been 
illustrated during the last few days, alike by the article Lord 
Salisbury has written upon the Housing of the Poor, and by the 
way in which that article has been received by all sorts ‘and 
conditions of men. We know Lord Salisbury to be him- 
self an admirable landlord to the cottiers on his estate. These 
and their fellows, in nearly all parts of the country, can get 
decent dwellings at half-a-crown a week, while among millions 
of the town populations the huddling. of an entire family into 
a single room is the rule and not the exception. The question 
has now been mooted in a manner which ensures its treatment 
——we almost dare to say its settlement—at the hands of the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown. 
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BURNS & OATES’ EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


THE GRANVILLE READERS. 








PRIMER, cloth, 32 pages, illustrated .., one 4 pe 
INFANT READER, cloth, 64 pages, illustrated Oo 4 
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Opinions of the Press. 


‘* We confess to a great liking for this little book (STANDARD I.), and we fancy 
most children would be very fond of it. The matter of the lessons are what most 
children are never tired of hearing and reading ; and the type is large block type 
that is a picture in itself, very helpful to the little eyes that are just beginning to 
puzzle out the words. We feel sure that children will learn to read much more 
quickly with the aid of such type as this than from the type that is ordinarily used to 
print their earlier readers. We can heartily recommend this work.”—Zhe Nationa 
Schoolmaster. 

‘*The lessons in the FIRST STANDARD are well graduated, and have been 
written with due regard to the capacities of young children, The type is exceptionally 
large and clear.” —School Guardian. 


‘* The contents of this new Reader are just the thing to please young children.”’ 
—The Schoolmaster. 


“The SECOND STANDARD, Granville Readers, is a bright little book, consisting 
chiefly of short and pleasing stories such as children delight in.” — Zhe School Guardian. 





THE GRANVILLE POETRY BOOKS. 


I. THE JUNIOR POETICAL READER, Illustrated. For Young Children 
and the Lower Standards in Elementary Schools. (Shortly.) 


II. THE SENIOR POETICAL READER. With Marginal Notes and 
Biographical Notices. By the Author of the “ New Standard Copy 
Books,” &c. &c. 


NINTH EDITION, strongly bound in limp cloth, 162 pages, price Is. 
‘* This Reader contains many of the finest short poems and extracts to be found 
in the unrivalled stores of English poetry, [very poem in the book is a gem. 
The marginal notes explain all difficulties.” —School Board Chronicle, 





GRANVILLE MANSIONS, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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Ruskin, the great Art Critic, says :— 
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Writing of Mr. Barraud’s photographs, Professor 


beautiful, and go as far as the art can at the 
present day, and I do not see it can ever do 
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Mr, Barraud’s Studio is approached by a Patent Lift, so that no stairs have to be ascended to reach 
the largest and best fitted studio in Europe. ] 


Carte-de-Visites, I5s. per doz. Cabinets, 25s. per doz 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MR. BARRAUD, 263, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MANIFESTO 


OF 


MERRY ENGLAND. 





ROFESSOR RUSKIN does not love the steam plough, yet surely 
the steam plough in the midst of scenery the most idyllic 
is a better alternative—where such the alternative must be—than a 
starving people. The Professor indeed supposes that the modern 
ploughboy’s whistling, as well as his work, will be done by steam; 
but we have faith that the rustic will yet again whistle for himself, 
albeit no longer for “want of thought.” Frankly accepting the 
conditions of Modern England, we would have it a Merry England too. 
Though the maypole be a thing of the past, the same instinct for 
joy which moved men and maidens on the village greens of long 
ago is ready to assert itself still—Heaven sees in what distorted 
fashion—in our manufacturing towns, in our dense seaports, and 
our fields of coal. In London alone there are ‘two millions who 
never smile’—the members, alas! of a great family scattered, or 
rather huddled, in every city and village, through the land. 

How their toil may be lightened and dignified for them, their 
sky cleared, their air sweetened, and the care for that light and 
sweetness cultivated in themselves; how marriage may be, not more 
rash, yet more possible and more righteous, among them; how 
maternity, losing at least its mental anguish, may regiin once more 
the ancient “joy that a man is born into the world;” how the 
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children who now perish in their infancy may be saved to society 
end to thrifty homes; how old age may be made a season of 
honourable peace and of a well-earned pension, rather than of 
workhouse misery, which—cruel as death—puts asunder husband 
and wife; how Religion may be made more dear—at once more 
divine and more human, and the reverences and tendernesses of 
life multiplied among them :—how all this may be, the writers in 
the new Magazine will, from time to time, invite their readers to 
consider. 

Such topics as these we shall attempt to treat with a freshness 
and delicacy which will redeem them from the dulness of blue-books, 
and will bid for the sympathy even of the happy and the young— 
the England which is Merry in all epochs. And if not in these, 
at least in less difficult problems concerning a Nation’s welfare we 
shall have scope for fancy, and take opportunities for fun. We spare 
our readers the trite remark that Literature and Art are great elements 
of human happiness; but we shall make no apology for recognizing 
the fact by the publication of frequent papers, critical and biographical, 
about the painters and the writers of the present and the past; 
and this at least we may promise, that our Literature shall be literary 
Literature and our Art shall be artistic Art. And since we hold 
that the length of our railroads is no measure of the happiness 
of life; and the electric light is no substitute for a Star in the East ; 
nor literature a glory, nor art anything else than a shame, if they 
disown fealty to the All-Father;—we shall seek to revive in our 
own hearts, and in the hearts of others, the enthusiasm of the 
Christian Faith. Moreover, in religion, as in literature in art and 
in sociology, we shall seek to fulfil Dr. Johnson’s precept, and “clear 
our minds of cant”—the cant of commerce and the cant of capital, 


the cant even of chivalry and of labour, the cant of medizvalism no 


less than the cant of modern days. 











Among the Contributors to “Merry England” are: 


(CARDINAL MANNING. 


Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON. 
P.R.A. 


CoLtonEL W. F. Butter, 
A.D.C. 


THe PAINTER OF “ THE 
Rotyu CALL.” 


‘THe AvuTHOR oF “ LORNA 
Doone.” 


JAMES BRITTEN. 

Rev. R. F. CLarke. 
Miss ALIcE CoRKRAN. 
Joun GeorcE Cox. 
ALAN S. CoLe. 
AUBREY DE VERE. 
Joun DEnNIs. 
RicHARD DowWLINc. 
TRISTRAM ELLIS. 


Mrs. HawEIs. 





W. H. Hupson. 
SPENCER HoLiaAnp. 

W. J. Lorrie. 

Mrs. Lorrie. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

A. H. Lovts. 

E. M. Lyncn. 
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Mrs. MEYNELL, 

Miss Rosa MULHOLLAND. 
James AsucrorT NosLe. 
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The following Opinions of the Press (selected 
Jrom many hundreds) on the first Six Num- 
bers of MERRY ENGLAND znaicate, not 
only the intentions of the Projectors of the 
Magazine, but also the way in which those 
ententions have been carried out. 





OF THE FIRST NUMBER. 


The “SPECTATOR” says :— 


‘* The new magazine is well edited, and the opening article on ‘ Young England,’ 
by Mr. George Saintsbury, is extremely well written, The etching of ‘ Mr. Disraeli 
addressing the House of Commons’ is admirable. The little tale called ‘ Miss 
Martha’s Bag’ is a very skilful and touching one, and Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s verses 
on the ‘ Blackbird’ are interesting and original. So are the verses on ‘ Primrose Day.’ 
The magazine promises to be a social success.” 


The “ACADEMY” says :— 
‘‘The success of the first number of MERRY ENGLAND has been great.” | 


The “EVENING STANDARD” says :— 


‘*MERRY ENGLAND is a handsome magazine, with quite an aristocratic look about 
it. It differs in the appearance of its type, the quality of the paper, and the size of 
the page, from all the other monthlies. ‘The contents are unquestionably good.” 


The ‘*GLASGOW NEWS” says :— 


‘¢ The furtherance of human happiness is the greatest of objects, and the promoters 
of MERRY ENGLAND aim at this by means of pleasant articles on religion, literatures 
art and sociology, all devoid of cant. ‘Reviews and Views’ contain paragraphs of 
great discrimination and critical power. The Etching of ‘ Mr. Disraeli addressing 
the House of Commons’ is worth the cost of the magazine many times over ; and if 
succeeding illustrations are of the same artistic value, MERRY ENGLAND will be 
looked forward to, not merely as a literary treasure, but as a valuable medium for the 
dispersal of works of art. MERRY ENGLAND is worthy of commendation to those 
in Scotland and Ireland who do not include themselves in the national diminutive.” 





The **‘GRAPHIC” says:— 


‘¢Our youngest magazine has begun its gracious mission of brightening with fresh 
light and sweetness the grey dulness of middle-class lives.” 


The ““ EVENING NEWS” says :— 
‘¢ A really charming magazine.” 


The ** WOLVERHAMPTON CHRONICLE” says :— 


*¢ A vigorous manifesto indicates the high aims of the magazine, and the list of 
contributors gives promise that success will be deserved. We are not surprised to 
learn that the first edition of 5,000 copies was exhausted in a couple of days.” 
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12 OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—conrINUED. 





The ““TABLET” says :— 


“ The first number of MERRY ENGLAND lets us feel that at last we have a high- 
class general magazine, from which the poison of infidelity shall be absent. MERRY 
ENGLAND is a Magazine which no cultivated household will care to be without.” 


The * PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR” says :— 


‘6 MERRY ENGLAND deserves the place of honour among the magazines of the 
month. It claims attention at first sight by its pleasant exterior, its readable type, 
and its varied, yet not overburdened, contents. Nor is there any disappointment in 
store for us when we turn over the leaves.” 


The “*\ FREEMAN” says :— 


‘‘The first number of the new magazine is rich in promise, and really fills a 
vacant place. MERRY ENGLAND, though thoroughly solid, will at the same time 
attract the general reader who must have something to charm him in form, as well as 
to instruct him in substance. If MERRY ENGLAND goes on as it has begun, there can 
be little doubt of its final success.” 


The **“ YARMOUTH MERCURY” says :— 


‘So many magazines exist that it is excusable if one doubts whether there is 
room for another. Such a doubt, however, betrays ignorance, as any one reading the 
new periodical must frankly confess. The authors of this literary venture have 
recollected that the joy and gladness of human life should be as well represented as 
the other elements of daily experiences; and the contents of the first number 
admirably realize this too often neglected purpose ; they are written with an earnest- 
ness of purpose and crispness of style which promise well for the future success of 
the magazine.” 


The “LEICESTER FJOURNAL” says :— 


‘‘In the contents of the new magazine an amount of talent is displayed which 
ought to secure for it a wide circle of readers.” 


The ‘SOVERLAND MAIL” says :— 


‘*In aim, appearance, and get up, MERRY ENGLAND differs somewhat from its 
kind—a broad and pleasant page, a clear and open type, a genuine and genial 
policy. Its contents are varied and well written, by able and popular authors.” 


The “* ESSEX STANDARD” says :— 


‘MERRY ENGLAND bids fair to be a formidable rival to the American monthlies 
which are so popular. There is a manifesto to the first number, in which the aims 
and objects of the new magazine are clearly set forth; and even surer guarantee ot 
what we may look for from its pages is afforded by the contents of the first part, and 
by the subjects and writers announced for future numbers.”’ 


The “CHURCH TIMES” says :— 
“The new magazine, MERRY ENGLAND, begins well.’? 


The “WEEKLY REGISTER” says :— 


‘* The illustrations will not fail to attract support from lovers of art. Etching— 
more costly as it is more satisfactory than any form of engraving—is the method used, 
and for the first time in a magazine sold at the price) MERRY ENGLAND is therefore 
in the cheap-periodical movement of the day.” 
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The “WATERFORD CITIZEN” says :— 


‘¢ The opening number of MERRY ENGLAND is worthy of its mission—that of 
endeavouring to infuse a spirit of refinement into everyday life. Colonel Butler 
furnishes a contribution to the history of the life of St. Patrick, which evinces ripe 
scholarship, and is written in a singularly fascinating style. Sometimes, indeed, the 
gifted writer soars into a region of the purest eloquence, subdued by an undertone of 
pathos,” 


The ““WATERFORD NEWS” says :— 


**The new magazine has met with that cordial reception which its excellence 
and cheapness so well deserve. MERRY ENGLAND is the most interesting publication 
of its class that it has ever been our lot to read.” 


The “WHITEHAVEN FREE PRESS” says :— 


‘The first number of the new national magazine, the advent of which has been 
looked for in literary circles with some curiosity, is a good sample, and if succeeding 
siumbers are well up’to it, it will prove a happy combination of art and literature.” 


The ‘* BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE” says :— 


** MERRY ENGLAND the new and highly promising candidate for public favour, 
is an unqualified success, and can scarcely fail to become rapidly popular.” 


The “HUDDERSFIELD EXAMINER” says :— 


** MERRY ENGLAND has at last appeared, and contrary to the rule in the case 
of newly issued magazines, the first number justifies the preliminary announcements 
which prepared the reading public for its advent.” 


The **SOUTHAMPTON OBSERVER” says :— 


“ MERRY ENGLAND, will no doubt hold a high position in the literature of the 
9) 


day. 
The **BOLTON WEEKLY GUARDIAN” says:— 


“MERRY ENGLAND promises to have a glorious future. ‘ The Light of the 
West,’ by Colonel Butler, as an historical picture, is the sublimest we have ever seen 
in any magazine. St. Patrick never had a biographer who was able to condense so 
magnificent a panegyric into so short a space. But all the articles in the new 
Magazine deserve, and will command, public appreciation.” 


The “NORWICH MERCURY” says :— 


“The new shilling magazine illustrates excellently the improvement in public 
taste. The etching of Lord Beaconsfield is of itself worth a larger sum than is 
charged for the magazine, and it will be valued by Liberals no less than by Tories. If 
MERRY ENGLAND continues to offer us so good a shillingsworth its success is certain.” 


The **BOOKSELLER” says :— 


‘The new Magazine aims at a higher standard than the existing shilling 
monthlies, and is illustrated by a capital etching. The paper and printing are of a 
superior quality, and the general appearance is handsomer than is usual in a shilling 
magazine.” 


f 
*” 
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The ‘* LONDONDERRY SENTINEL” says :— 


‘¢‘The new monthly magazine bids fair to obtain a prominent position among its 
contemporaries. The task which the writers have set before them isa noble one, and 
the contributors to the first number each and all display a comprehensiveness of scope 
and depth of research and vivacity of description which cannot fail to secure the 
approval of the reading public. Colonel Butler’s description of the Emerald Isle is 
sublime and beautiful, almost forcing one to realize the poet’s picture—‘ First flower of 
the earth and first gem of the sea!’ This single contribution is worth the price of 


the entire magazine.” 


The ** DERRY SENTINEL” says :— 


‘¢The new magazine promises much in the way of high-class literature of a 
healthy kind, and the first number performs well the duty which it has marked out 
for itself. It will take its proper place among the best periodical literature of the 
nineteenth century.” 


The **NEW YORK WORLD” says :— 


‘The first number will challenge comparison with any of the old popular 
monthlies.”’ 


’ The “*PAISLEY HERALD” says :— 


‘*All the articles are well-written and highly attractive. We shall be greatly 
disappointed in this magazine if it does not obtain a high place among our best 
monthlies.” 


The “*“SOUTH ESSEX ADVERTISER” says :— 


‘*The new aspirant among our Shilling serials opens with a very attractive 
number, the admirable etching being worth the price of the magazine many times told. 
If MERRY ENGLAND gives us an etching of this quality monthly, we should say the 
success of the magazine is assured, independently of its literary contents ; but these 
also are of a high order of merit.” 


Thex** NORTHAMPTONSHIRE GUARDIAN” says :— 


‘*The object which the projectors set before them isa noble one. Every lover 
of his kind will wish that the magazine may be in such measure, as is possible, instru- 
mental in accomplishing its high purpose. We have rarely seen a first number of 
such excellent promise, The whole of the articles are eminently readable, and some of 
tltem are pitched in a far higher key than the usual run of magazine literature.” 


The ‘*LADY’S PICTORIAL” says :— 


‘*The etching in the new venture has caused its sale to be enormous. The first 
number contains a powerfully written article by Mr. George Saintsbury, on the 
‘Young England Party,’ and one by Col. Butler, on the ‘Light of the West,’ which 
will make all true Irish hearts thrill with patriotic pride. No one has ever written 
with clearer insight than Mr. Kegan Paul on the ‘English Rustic’; Mr. Cole’s ‘Plea for 
Health Guilds’ is extremely important; Miss Alice Corkran’s Novelette is exquisitely 
pathetic ; and Mr. R. D, Blackmore’s ‘Blackbird’ isa charming and uncommon little 
poem. 


The ** ARCHITECT” says :— 
**The new magazine is bright and readable throughout.” 
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OF THE SECOND NUMBER. 


The ** ACADEMY” says:— 


‘*MERRY ENGLAND follows up the good start made last month; and, indeed, 
we think that in some respects the second number is better than the first, having more 
distinctness and unity of purpose. Mrs. Meynell’s writing never lacks charm, and her 
article on the home of the Carlyles—ironically entitled, ‘ Lovely and Pleasant in their 
Lives’—treats with real freshness a subject about which a great deal that is neither 
fresh nor edifying has been written. Mr. J. G. Cox’s exposition of ‘ The Law of the 
Mother and the Child,’ and his comments thereupon, are luminous and sensible. ‘A 
Ropemakers’ Saturday Night,’ by Mr. Ashcroft Noble, is an account of a little club 
of ropemakers who met every week to read and discuss the writings of Mr. Ruskin, 
J. S. Mill, Carlyle, and Cardinal Newman; and Mr. Noble quotes some shrewd, 
criticisms made by the workers in hemp. ‘There is a very creditable etching of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, from the needle of Mr. Tristram Ellis.” 


The ““EVENING STANDARD” says: 


“The second is a delightful number of MERRY ENGLAND. Every article is 
excellent ; and any subject that may be regarded as belonging to the ‘ solid’ class is 
treated with a light and pleasant touch. A light and agreeable seriousness is evidently 
the aim of the Magazine.” 


The ‘“*“FREEMAN” says :— 


** MERRY ENGLAND is pleasantly bright and varied. Of Mrs. Meynell it may be 
said as truly as of Goldsmith, that she touches nothing which she does not adorn ; 
but she is something more than a mere graceful writer, and her article on the home 
of the Carlyles—entitled, with a sad irony, ‘ Lovely and Pleasant in their Lives,’ is as 
valuable for its fine moral insight as for its delicate literary touch. Novelty is gene- 
rally attractive, and many readers will probably find it in the bright and attractive 
sketch entitled, ‘A Ropemakers’ Saturday Night,’ which ig from the pen of Mr. 
Ashcroft Noble, and should be read by all desirous of understanding the working- 
classes of our country. Mr. J. G. Cox, whose literary work is becoming favourably 
and deservedly known, has the happy knack of making even legal matters interesting, 
and his article on ‘ The Law of the Mother and Child’ will enlarge the knowledge of 
most readers without sending them to sleep. Mrs. Haweis writes learnedly of ‘ Dress 
in Merry England’; Mrs. Loftie brightly of ‘Social Dulness’ considered as a 
‘bogey of provincial life’ ; and Mr. John Oldcastle’s story, ‘A Doubtful Parishioner,’ 
is well conceived and capitally told.” 


The ** WORCESTERSHIRE ADVERTISER says: 


“‘ Number two of this capital magazine sustains the reputation of its first issue, and. 
bids fair to hold a permanent place in our literature.” 


The ** PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR?” says :— 


‘* The second number opens with a pleasant bit of historical gossip on St. Alban’s 
Abbey, by Mr. R. Brinsley Sheridan Knowles. The etching of the noble building by 
Mr. Tristram Ellis is worth more than the price of the magazine, and will in many 
cases find its way to a frame. Mr. J. A. Noble gives a readable sketch of ‘A 
Ropemakers’ Saturday Night’; Mr. J. G. Cox supplies an interesting and valuable 
summary of ‘the Law of the Mother and the Child’ ; Mrs. Loftie discourses pleasantly 
upon ‘ Social Liability’; and Mrs. Haweis takes up her favourite theme of ‘ Dress.’ 
A series of readable notes closes the number, which more than justifies the praise we 
bestowed on the first issue. It is an eminently readable magazine, and its aim is not 
only to entertain but to elevate.” 
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The **BUORY POST” says :— 

‘This is only the second number of the new magazine, but already it seems 
installed as a favourite. ‘The serious things of the world are not eschewed, but they 
are touched witha delicate and light hand, and agreeable tints are laid on with a fine 
and discriminating touch. Mr. John Oldcastle writes an admirable story, and Mr. J. A. 
Noble shows conclusively that working-men are susceptible to culture.” 


The ** ADVERTISER” says :— 


‘© Of the first number of this new aspirant a critic remarked, ‘if MERRY ENGLAND 
goes on as it has begun there can be little doubt of its final success.’ We can only say 
that it is going on as it began. The second number contains all the literary merit 
which won for the first number such prompt and decided success,” 


The “DERBY MERCURY” says :— 
‘“*The second number of MERRY ENGLAND well fulfils the promise of the first 
number. The etching is worth more than the money asked for the whole number, 
and there is no falling off in the quality of the literary contributions,” 


The ** PAISLEY GAZETTE” says :— 


‘The title of the magazine was happily chosen, and it raised expectations which 
may reasonably be said to be fully met. The readable type in which the magazine is 
printed helps to promote the popularity it has already obtained, and which the 


character of the contributions well maintain.” 


The ** TABLET” says :— 


‘¢The June number of MERRY ENGLAND is exceptionally good. Mrs. Meynell’s 
article, ‘Lovely and Pleasant in their Lives,’ is not only charmingly written, but 
treats of a difficult subject with consummate tact. Mr. J. G. Cox contributes a clear 
and powerful article ®n the ‘Law of the Mother and the Child ;’ while the 
‘Reviews and Views’ are written with a subtle distinction of style which will betray 


to many the hand of one of the most charming writers of the day.” 


The **SOUTHAMPTON OBSERVER” says :— 


‘*The second number will certainly extend the excellent impression made by 
the first. A variety of well-written papers make up a very readable number of this 
high-toned periodical, which seems destined to make a distinct position for itself 
above the average of ordinary miscellanies.” 


The “BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE” says :— 


‘*MERRY ENGLAND is a marvellous shillingsworth; its etching, essays, stories 
and reviews being all good.” 


The “BRISTOL MERCURY” says:— 

“Tt is satisfactory to be able to say of the new magazine that the second number 
is as good as the first. Mrs. Meynell contributes a graceful essay ; and to this suc- 
ceeds a capital little story of a class that always pleases, by Mr. Oldcastle. Mr. 
Noble gives an interesting account of an evening spent in the company of Liverpool 
operatives ; and Mr. J. G. Cox deals in an earnest and able spirit with an important 
social question.” 
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The “OXFORD UNIVERSITY HERALD” says :— 


‘*The second number of this new magazine shows no falling off. Mr. John | 
Oldcastle contributes an excellent story, ‘A Doubtful Parishioner,’ the leading | 
incident in which is quite new.” 


The **SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH” says :— 


‘* The etching of St. Alban’s Abbey, by Mr. Tristram Ellis, is a really beautiful 
work of art.” 








“ LIFE” says:— 


‘* We said of the first number of this magazine, and we now repeat of its successor, 
that the promise contained in its manifesto has been amply redeemed. Its literature 
is literary and its art artistic; and we are glad to see that other periodicals have done 
full justice to its attractive external form.” 


The “IRISH MONTHLY” says :— 


‘* There are several new magazines, but the one to which we feel impelled to give 
a cordial greeting is MERRY ENGLAND ; in spite of its name the graceful design on 
its cover gives, we think, a dozen shamrocks to two thistles and one rose. Very great 
taste and skill, inclining to the dainty and zsthetic, are shown even in the mechanical 
arrangements of the new magazine, which is the first of its kind to use etchings freely 
for its illustrations.” 














OF THE THIRD NUMBER. 


The ** ACADEMY” says :— 


‘* Considerable artistic interest attaches to the third number of MERRY ENGLAND 
Mrs. Meynell’s article, ‘ The Story of a Picture,’ is illustrated with nine reproductions 
of studies made by Sir Frederick Leighton for his noble design for the dome of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, ‘ And the sea gave up the dead which were in it.’ The studies in 
themselves are interesting ; and, though Mrs. Meynell modestly speaks of herself as 
an outsider, her comments are characterized by knowledge as well as judgment. Mrs. 
Butler also contributes an illustration, entitled ‘ A Cistercian Shepherd,’ which accom- 
panies an article by Mr. J. G. Cox. 


The ** NEWCASTLE COURANT” says:— 


- MERRY ENGLAND has a character of its own, thoroughly original, clever, and 
bright.’ 
The “GLASGOW NEWS” says :— 


‘¢The contents of MERRY ENGLAND are of uniform excellence. Probably not 
the least important of the factors which go to make up the marked individuality of 
MERRY ENGLAND is the fact that, while it has each month contained at least one 
picture of considerable artistic value, it is not an illustrated magazine in the usual 
sense of the term, that is to say—it is not a magazine in which it is considered necessary 
to have a certain number of illustrations, good, bad, or indifferent. Thus, while the 
first two numbers each contained an admirable etching, the present one contains no 
less than ten full-page engravings, of which nine are by Sir Frederick Leighton. The 
conception and execution are alike powerful, and leave an impression of the earnest 
thought which the President has brought to bear vpon his design. The frontispiece is 
a reproduction of a spirited drawing by the painter of the‘ Roll-Call.” The article 
which is illustrated, ‘ Horney-handed Brothers,’ is by Mr, J. G. Cox, and is a tribute 
to the earnest, unselfish industry of the old monks in the best days of monasticism, 
when much that was best and noblest in humanity found its highest expression in the 
single lives of the inhabitants of the cloister. The other articles are on ‘A Berkshire 
Village a Hundred Years Ago,’ by the Rev. J. F. Cornish; ‘ Thoughts in a Library,’ 
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by John Dennis ; ‘Small Talk,’ by Alice Corkran ; and ‘ Travelling Thoughts on 
the Acropolis,’ by Mrs, Pfeiffer. These, with a story by Rosa Mulholland, a poem 
on ‘The London Sparrow’ by W. H. Hudson, and the literary and artistic gossip, under 
the heading, ‘ Reviews and Views,’ make up a number which is readable from begin- 
ning to end, and which is marked throughout by a confidently high tone not always 
found in contemporaneous periodical literature.” 


The “NORTHERN ECHO” says :— 


“MERRY ENGLAND is a good shillingsworth of clever, perverse, whimsical, 
gossipping, academical prose,’ poetry, and pictures. ” 





OF THE FOURTH NUMBER. 


The **GLOBE” says :— 

‘* MERRY ENGLAND continues the distinct features which have characterized it 
from the beginning. It is completely different from all other magazines, and the 
articles are ably written.” 

The *“GLASGOW NEWS” says :-— 


“The New Magazine has now reached the fourth number, and we are glad to see 
that it fully maintains the excellent promise with which it started.” 


“The EVENING STANDARD” says :— 


“MERRY ENGLAND is developing originality. The pleasant, familiarly-written 
essays, and the easy flowing sketches, sometimes full of suggestive instruction, and yet 
free from all stiltedness, place readers and writers on the best terms at once. Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton contributes what we may call a causerte on ‘ Scandal’; ‘A Gift of 
Interpretation,’ by Mr. Francis Phillimore, is admirable; ‘With Ariel’ is at once 
careful and thoughtful; and Miss Alice Corkran’s ‘Face at the Window’ is a 


pleasantly told story.” 





OF THE FIFTH NUMBER. 


The “ FREEMAN'S JOURNAL” says :— 


“* Within the last few years many new magazines have been started. One of the newest 
is ‘MERRY ENGLAND,” which has several distinguishing features of its own. A 
certain daintiness and elegance mark the type and paper, and all the other externals, 
including the cover. Never before in a cheap magazine has etching, the most costly 
and satisfactory form of engraving, been used so freely for the purpose of illustration. 
The fiction of the magazine is confined to tales finished in a single number. 


The ** BRISTOL TIMES” says :— 


‘*MERRY ENGLAND, though the youngest of the Magazines, has succeeded, by 
its own intrinsic merits, in forcing itself into the front rank.” 


The'‘ NORTHERN WHIG” says :— 


“Mr. W. J. Loftie contributes a chatty article ‘ About Westminster,’ which is illus- 
trated by a capital etching of the Abbey, by Mr. Tristram Ellis. Mr. Davidson’s story 
‘The Mysterious Hamper’ is a pleasant illustration of the old story, how the lawyers 
take the oysters and leave the shells to their clients. In ‘Spoilt Parents,’ Mrs. 
Lynch pertinently replies to those who censure parents for spoiling their children. ‘A 
Night with the Unhanged’ is written by Mr. Richard Dowling in his best vein, and 
charmingly satirizes some of the most respectable criminals who adorn society in these 


days.” 








¢ ‘ 
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OF THE SIXTH NUMBER. 


The “LIVERPOOL MERCURY” says :— 


‘*The sixth number of MERRY ENGLAND upholds its character for general 


excellence,” 
The “ NORTHAMPTON GUARDIAN” says :— 


‘*Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was so prominent a figure in the Egyptian difficulty that 
the public interested in the promotion of justice will be glad to know something more 
of a man who was anxious to see it done. Readers of Mr. Oldcastle’s sketch of Mr. 
Blunt’s life will rise from its perusal with the strengthened conviction that in the 
course he took he was fighting not only in the cause of truth and justice, but also in 
the interests of his own country, . . . . In ‘Empire or Fellowship’ Mr.J. G. Cox 
ably indicates the revolution of ideas in our relationship to our colonies, and as we 
think, has interpreted most truly one of the most gratifying moral changes of our 
time. He has touched one of the most powerful springs in the national feeling and 
will—one of the spiritual forces that work silently but surely in the regeneration of 


the world.’’ | 
The **“MANCHESTER EXAMINER?” says :— 


‘¢ Mrs. Lynch’s very energetic endeavour to class patient Grizzel and her followers | 
as criminals rather than as heroines is boldly truthful and yet amusing.” | 


“TIFE” says:— 


“ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit would be an apt motto for this charming maga- 
zine ; and if its editor continues—as he has begun—to give its subscribers variety as 
well as value for their money, 2727 zon ¢etigit will soon be equally applicable. As 
for agreeing with everything that every writer in MERRY ENGLAND advances, that, 
we need hardly say, is out of the question. We gravely doubt, for example, the 
soundness of the view of the Egyptian question put forward by Mr. John Oldcastle in 
his interesting sketch of the career of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt ; yet we cannot but admire 
the literary skill with which Mr. Oldcastle states his case.” 





NOW READY. VOL. I. OF 


MERRY ENGLAND. 


Containing the first Six Parts, with upwards of Fifty Stcries, Essays, and Poems ; 
also Fifteen full-page Etchings and other Illustrations by Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
P.R,A., Mrs. BUTLER, and TRISTRAM ELLIs. 





Covers for binding the First Volume are ready for issue, price 
Eighteenpence. Odd Numbers to complete Sets can be supplied. 





Yearly Subscription (including postage), Twelve Shillings. 





P.O. Orders and Cheques payable to JOHN SINKINS at 


44, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, WC. 
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SANGSTER & CO0.’S 
NEW “PARK” UMBRELLAS FOR 1883. 
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The **PARK” UMBRELLAS are the highest, closest 
94, Fleet Street. 


folding and most durable Umbrellas ever presented to 





10, Royal Exchange. the public. Lapis’ from 10s, 6¢@. GENTLEMEN’S from 
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There is not the slightest 
doubt that there is a pos- 
sibility of restoring and 


beautifying the hair. The 
greatest chemists tell us : 


so, and modern proof has 
been. offered in many 
preparations. That there 


should be one of superior. | 


excellence among these 
may also be admitted, and 


the best test of that sur-— 


passing excellence would 


‘be the lasting patronage . 


received and fame allowed 
Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorer, 


Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTOR- 
ER is acknowledged by 
all to be most efficacious 
- for restoring, invigorating, 
beautifying, and dressing 
--the Hair, rendering it soft, 
silky, and glossy, and dis- 
posing it to remain in any 
desired - position; quickly 


cleansing the scalp, re-— 


moving Dandruff, arresting 


the fall, and imparting a. 


healthy and natural color 
to the hair. It never fails 
to restore gray hair to its 
original youthful color. It 
acts directly upon the roots 
of the hair, giving them 
the natural . nourishment 
required. : 

“One Bottle did it.” That is the 


expression of many who have had 
their gray hair restored to its natural 


color, and their bald spot covered with - 


hair, after using one bottle of Mrs. S. 
A.. s.Wortp’s Hair Re- 
STORER. It is nota dye, it can dono 
harm. Every one who has used this 
aration speaks loud its praise. 

f you wish to restore your hair as in 
youth, and retain it through life, with- 
out delay procure a bottle. 
















BougquErT. BLoom, a4 


8 | 
Au TIFYING rue COWPL 


DEDICATED TO 


Mothers and Daughters, 


WITH THANKS ° 


ows 


FOR LIBERAL PATRONAGE BESTOWED, | 


' The perfection of Beauty is a beautiful, smooth « , 


complexion. It indicates health as well as excites 
the admiration of all. Face Powders areinjurious 
to the skin, and fail in effect compared with Brida} 

Bouquet Bloom—a vegetable liquid, which causes 
the cheek to glow with health, and the Neck, 
Arms, and Hands to rival the Lily in whiteness. 


‘ Loveliness. of the complexion, the bloom of Na- 


ture restored and preserved; whether the skin be 
white or of olive hue, it is always lovely if kept. . 
free from blemishes, pimples, freckles, sun-burn, — 


tan, &c., by the use of Bridal Bouquet Bloom, a 


most refreshing and agreeable balm for the skin, 
softening redness an preventing all roughness. 
Bridal Bouquet Bloom. imparts exquisite 
Beauty to the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands. In 
a moment of time it imparts a delicate softness 
and purity, with the tint and fragrance of the - 
Lily and the Rose. - ~ 
Bridal Bouquet Bloom is without a rival 
in the World. | It is utterly impossible to detect 
in the Beauty it confers any artificial ‘character. 
One trial of it will convince any lady of its great 
superiority over any other pe ah the numer- 
ous powders. It is perfumed with a combination 
of the rarest and choicest flowers, each beneficial . 
and useful, and at the same time imparting to the 
Skin a most delightful fr Bec kone Fite de See 
Bridal Bouquet Bloom is in special favor 
with travelers. By its use you escape all injury 
to the Complexion by change of climate and the 
use of Hard Water. It neutralizes the irritating 
properties of Soaps, By its use all redness, ° 
roughness,and chapping is prevented, . | 
Patronized by all the European Courts and by 
the élite of America. 


Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in 
by Totlet Articles. | 


‘Each Bottle is Zaclosed in an Mlegant Tollet Case. 
MANUFACTORIES AND SALESROOMS : 
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IS SIMPLY’ ~ 


COFFRE IK. PERFROT 


‘AND A PERFECT 
“BONNE BOUC HE” 
NE LaTAeT ERR Sastind Saas ALON, teen Of all Grocers. Price xs. and 18. 4d, por ae, 
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4z die petats of orelzund blossom, sha et ered | 
! honey bee. Cannot be honestly imit; a. 
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remedy I have ever mer possessing - properties. w 
nothing short of marvellous for cure of wea! 









































FOR - “MARIE peso “4 
sone “Your Honey i is delicious. fe i 
Yours truly, ua 
‘LUNE rece “ELLEN TERRY" 








Put up in 1s, lid. Bottles. 
If you have any se pagel in obtaining it in your neighbourhood, 











THESE OILS WILL GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF " ULTIMATE by } 


TO THE sye emks SUFFERER FROM THE DREADFUL PAINS OF 3 









This is no rash assertion, bot an established and well-known TRUTH, ‘ad | 
RHEUMATIC OILS having been in use for the last Fifty Years, and acknowledg 
_.» ‘by their pungent, searching, warming qualities, to be really and truly : 


A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 2 


Do not remain in. your agony another hour, but get a bottle from your nearest C hemi 

It has merely to be rubbed briskly on the affected part, and you will: find - 

AT ONCE, "The cost is only 2s. of; at least it is well worth trying, the risk is 
great. Do not let your doubts keep you from what will prove Sof real benefit. - 


Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle, of ali Chemists in the World, through — 
‘BAROLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, &. 
Who will forward a Bottle, Carriage Paid, on receipt of 35. | 
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